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MUSICAL MODERNISM : SOME RANDOM 
REFLECTIONS | 


By COLIN McALPIN 


T is obvious that musical “legalism” has, in these last few | 
years, received a very rude shock, if not a veritable death- | 
blow. For what were taken to be inexorable “laws” in music | 

have turned out to be but transient tendencies. That is to say, | 
we have hitherto been in danger of confusing science with art, 
criticism with creativeness; as if practice should wait on theory, 
and not theory on practice. Indeed, many of the ablest theorists 
have condemned some of the finest music—that which has supplied 
material for their learned text-books—just because it fell foul of 
their legalistic speculations. They forgot that the critical is 
beholden to the creative, as science is to nature. They failed to 
see that intuition is the prius of tuition. Nor are they alone in 
this regard. Scientists also have been guilty of disabling pre- 
conceptions. All too often has gratuitous apriority nullified their 
conclusions. But nature is blind to our prejudices: reality ignores 
our assumptions. And though progress may be retarded, it 
cannot be finally checked. 

Truth to tell, art allows the free play af: personality i in a way 
impossible to science. In-pamtirg; for instance, ‘thé. artist is able 
to impose his will to beauty on the forms of nature. He is free to 
put his own construction on the countless scenes around. The 
scientist, on the contrary, dare not depart ore heirbreadth from 
the natural he would explain. He must be entirely obedient to 
the leading of fact; whereas facts to the artist are as clay in the 
potter’s hands. So whilst the laws of nature are strictly binding 
on science, the so-called “laws” of art, which the theorist would 
impose on the creative mind, are being continually relaxed in 
favour, and for purposes, of personal expression. 
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Art is nothing if not the free activity of the imagination. 
It has all the urgency of divine enthusiasm, and springs from the 
primal impulse to create. It is anything but a servile pursuit. 
Though based on, it is something more than, nature. In its 
capacity for selective arrangement and manner of treatment, it 
employs the freest of man’s intellectual powers. If, therefore, 
science deliberates, art emphatically liberates. The one inquires: 
the other imagines. 

This, moreover, is peculiarly true of music. For unlike 
plastic art—and to a certain extent poetry as well—music is 
emancipated from the binding models of experience. Hence the 
composer is so far free to run his art on self-appointed lines. 
And in view of this fact, it is so much the more encumbent on 
the theorist to give a generous hearing to whatsoever of artistic 
truth is brought into beauteous being. He is not called upon to 
circumscribe the ever widening realm of thought; but rather to 
rejoice over some new-born beauty, some fresh discovery, snatched, 
as it were, from the hidden harmonies of life. Nor should he 
emulate the all too prevalent bigotry of science—the unscientific 
science which would impose its petty prejudices on this eternally 
expanding universe of ours, and so rule out of court all that seems 
to contravene the findings of a fettered intellect. Critical appre- 
ciation should, in short, never rest on foregone conclusions. 
Criticism, be it remembered, does not originate; hence a critical 
age is seldom, if ever, creative. Indeed, the critical attitude is 
inimical to the spontaneity of original invention. 

If, again, science can advance, why not art? And this the 
more so, since, by reason of its inherent constitution, it is infinitely 
freer in its operations than science. Freedom, moreover, increases 
with the rise of beauty. Poetry is freer than painting, as music is 
than poetry. Indeed, the spirit of liberty is the one significant 
fact about music. It is borne along the surging tide of feeling. 
In its ardour :it is irresistible; and jts mellifluous course is unim- 
peded by, anything outside itself.- And the higher the art, the 
greater the freedom. — -*- 

There are, by.the way, two radical restraints to liberty :— 
the outer pkysical‘ayd the inner. psychical. And the plastic arts 
accord with the former, because they are obviously dominated by 
the external world; whilst music in particular answers to the 
latter, since here restraint is only to be found in its own har- 
monious constitution, which in and of itself is capable of infinite 
expansion. To illustrate our meaning: It is one thing for a 
sculptor to restore some broken Venus, even as an Owen will 
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reconstruct some prehistoric monster from but a few remains; but 
quite another for a composer to complete an unfinished symphony 
of a Schubert. And this because in the one case nature herself 
supplies the clue, whereas in the other the artistic material is 
only to be found in the secret places of the soul. 
/ In other words, music in no way suffers from the drag of 
/ nature or the pull of the model. It is exempt from all that restricts 
' the activities of the painter. It knows no bonds to its freedom, 
| no bounds to its fancy. It recognises none of those limitations 
which, if disregarded, would only make the pictorial ridiculous. 
Unencumbered by the weight of matter, released from the cramp- 
ing forms of thought, music is free in its own esthetic right. 
_ Untrammelled by the physical, the creative operations of the 
\ooee pursue a path of liberty enjoyed by no other art. And 
the greater the freedom, the greater the responsibility. 


| 


Unlike the stagnant permanence of painting and sculpture, 
and the rigid inanimation of architecture, music is emphatically 
beauty in motion. Like poetry, it cannot exist apart from move- 
ment. It is ceaselessly at work: it never stands still. It is active, 
operant, and eternally progressing towards some far-off given 
goal. So whether we view it in its essential constitution or in its 
idiomatic mode of expression, it always presses onward and is for- 
ever subject to change. And since it is known only in progression, 
it must, in a very real sense, contain within itself the potential 
of progressive development. Since it is the freest form of the 
artistic, it most certainly fosters the spirit of advance. For as 
Sir Oliver Lodge reminds us: “‘Given existence, of a non-stagnant 
kind, and ultimate expansion or development must be its law.” 

It is, moreover, the resistless mode and restless mood of 
music which will brook no opposition to its own advancement. 
Hence, of its very nature, it must perforce seek new adjustments 
to new demands emergent in the soul. And if we regard this art 
as expressive of the animating spirit of all comeliness, we see it 
mighty in overcoming all such inner discordance as impedes the 
soul’s advance. Art is freedom: beauty is liberty.\-And music, 
like all other arts, is born of the spirit of love—that which is at 
once the inspiration of all beauty, and is itself the one true liberty 
of soul. )) 

Why, then, quarrel with the neo-harmonists, who seek to - 
liberate the spirit of musical man for flights of higher expressive- 
ness? Evolution there must be, musical or otherwise. Only let it 
be remembered, that the liberty, which is liberty indeed, comes 
of a loving obedience to some inner law of harmony divine; whilst 
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the discordant license, which masquerades as the liberty that 
springs from love, is but a flat negation of the soul’s attunement 
to artistic truth. 

Again: even in the matter of growth and expansion, music 
and science are in singular accord. For the old orthodoxy of 
science is now entirely discredited. The universe is no longer a 
bounded prison-house, brick-walled with the ultimate atom of 
materiality. It is a thin, and thinning, veil, scarcely hiding from 
us the vision of a spiritual immensity. And harmony, likewise, 
is now no longer a theoretically confined preserve, from which 
there is no escape; but rather an esthetic thought-force, elastic 
and abundant, which contacts an inner world of free creativeness. 
There is now no cramping finality about harmonial processes, no 
limit to be set to the possible in the matter of chordal construction. 
Even the ancient forms and “closed system” of keys show signs 
of rapidly giving way. And it is interesting to notice that the 
disintegration of the old harmonial order synchronises, more or 
less, with the crumbling of material modes of thought. 
~~ Tf, moreover, an Einstein can give to the Newtonian principle 
of “mechanical relativity” an immeasurably wider scope, why 
should not a Strauss unfold the chordal “‘relativities” inherent in 
a Beethoven? But there are still some scientists who shut their 
eyes to anything new, just because it is new; even as there are 
still some antiquated harmonists who deliberately close their 
ears to the more delicate effects attendant on the subtler modes 
of music. 

Not only science, however, but philosophy also is progressive. 
And if the latter is capable of development, why not music? 
Indeed, music has even greater developmental possibilities than 
philosophy. For whilst philosophy must be wholly subject to 
the reality and life it would interpret, nor indulge any personal 
predilection whatsoever, music—like poetry—can, with all the 
characteristic freedom of the creative process, conjure mightily 
with the interior powers and potencies of soul. 

And it is interesting to trace the progressive parallelism 
between philosophy and music, although in neither case does 
development necessarily make for greater truth and beauty respec- 
tively. The fact is, the several faculties of man are not so isolated 
in their activities, as to preclude the possibility of some mutual 
correspondence. Thus the philosophic “legalism” of Kant and 
the intellectual “absolutism” of Hegel find their musical counter- 
parts in Bach and Beethoven. For in both these composers the 
idea of law and order—of obedience to the formative intellect and 
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regulative reason—greatly prevailed. They relied supremely on 
the masculine powers of formulation; so much so that they often- 
times commend to the head what not unseldom fails to touch the 
heart. Theirs was essentially the Germanic genius for the organ- 
isation and control of ideas. Hence the superiority of Germany 
in the matter of symphonic structure and of classic form. 

But a rigid rationalism, however exalted, soon failed to meet 
the clamant claims of human experience. Hence such modern 
movements as Pragmatism and Humanism, which stress the will 
and the affections, were bound to follow. And these, again, 
parallel the motive and meaning of the Romanticists. Further- 
more, just as the newer Idealism of Eucken was a spiritual impetus 
characteristically human, so was the culminant music of Wagner 
fraught with humanistic tendencies. In both cases, life and 
activity prevailed over the formal abstractions of the intellect. 

Just, again, as the Neo-Idealism of Croce and Gentile— 
distinctively Italian in its “artistic” appreciation of Philosophy— 
concentrates on the immediacy of experience, as revealed in the 
“dramatic” movement of History, to the exclusion of the static 
Absolute of Hegel; so the music of Verdi represents, not the com- 
pleted structure of Absolute music, but the arbitrary movement 
of Relative music which knows no finality, no systematic whole. 

Similarly, the music of resurgent France synchronises, more 
or less, with the Creative Evolution of Bergson, who believes in 
the free energisation of spirit, as far as the impediment of matter 
will permit. And in the impressionistic Debussy, with his form- 
less flux of a tuneful “becoming,” we have the musical represent- 
ative of this original thinker. How far a cry, too, this is from 
the archaic language of a Rameau, who—like his contemporary 
Watteau of the Rococo age—breathed the spirit of an old-world 
elegance, and tuned his lyre to the airy graces of a gay, volup- 
tuous court. The lightsome Rameau, moreover, was penning his 
lilts, whilst the mordant Voltaire (whom in features he much 
resembled) was giving utterance to his nimble wit. 

We see, also, the urge of music energising in the land of 
Tolstoy, whose thoughts and theories find an echo in the tonal 
dialect of the “immortal five.”” Responsive to the inward prompt- 
ings of a people’s soul, fostered by the folk-songs of the nation, 
the Russian revolution in music did much to keep aflame the © 
torch of native idealism, which lighted at length the fires of 
revolution proper. 

“ Thus we are reminded that events are primarily born in the 
timeless sphere of spirit, that aspirations and desires haunt the 
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inner deeps of soul—the true seat of causation and source of 
music’s flowing—before they appear in the temporal. And the 
outer sphere of manifestation, because of conditioning circum- 
stance, sometimes impedes and sometimes accelerates the urgent 
life within. 

Music, then, like all other artistic activities, is no watertight 
compartment. It is but a superficial view which would cut it 
adrift from the world of thought and current of events. It is 
much beholden to the changing fortunes of mankind. It mirrors 
not only the individual impulsions of spiritual experience, but 
the historic movements of national import as well. Indeed, the 
life of man, when raised to issues of great moment, has never 
failed to find in the most expressive of the arts a voice at once 
articulate and clear. 

And popular illustrations of momentous movements making 
music, under the volcanic stress of ebullient emotion, are not far 
to seek. Though but the superficial spray which flecks at times 
the deeper currents of the art, we quickly think of “John Brown’s 
Body” of the American Civil War, and of the “‘Marseillaise”’ of the 
French Revolution. Other earlier instances we might also record, 
such as the famous “Lillibullero” ballad, which “sung James II. 
out of three kingdoms.”’ But these must suffice to remind us that 


“The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 


Music, accordingly, is even nearer akin to ethics than philos- 
ophy. In its conspicuous ability to give free play to personality, 
it is pre-eminently the sociological art. It is of the very essence 
of humanism itself. It voices the aspirations of humanity which 
will not be repressed. And in so far as these are given an adequate 
and judicious expression, it renders them both salutary and sane. 
Hence the modern mind, animated as it is by the ideals of free- 
dom of thought and liberty of action, cannot but view with 
favour the enfranchisement of the musical-artistic. For music 
bespeaks the democracy of the heart. So with the crumbling of 
senile systems, with the powers and privileges of potentates on 
the wane, it were well for even the musician to cultivate the 
‘historic sense,” and catch a glimpse, however feeble, of parallel 
happenings in the music of the times. ‘The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.”’ Even so did the imperious reign of 
Handel and magisterial rule of Bach give place to the benignant 
sway of Beethoven—and so on down the swiftly transient years. 
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Furthermore, highest music cannot but express the spiritual 
life of man. It is inevitably wrapped up in the fortunes of religious 
experience. And if the religious consciousness is progressive, why 
not music? Religion, whose handmaid music is, has ever found, 
in its tuneful voice, an artistic ally of commanding importance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the religious reformation of 
Germany was cradled in song. It was fired with the enthusiasm 
of music, and borne in triumph on the buoyant wings of sound. 
Indeed, all spiritual revivals have ever been attended by the out- 
burst of contagious praise. And to the growing freedom of the 
spirit we find an audible response in the music of to-day. Unre- 
strained by artificial strictures, undeterred by arrogant authority, 
it has gained for musical humanity a regal liberty of soul. And 
with the invisible breathings of a love-beauty all its own, it has 
helped to undermine the soulless systems, the forms and ceremonies 
of conventional religion, and given to emancipated man the natural 
expression of those loftier inspirations by which alone his inner life 
is fed. In truth, the future of religion is accordant with a greater 
music yet to be. 

Indeed, the veriest tyro cannot fail to see that all the affairs 
of life are in a constant state of flux. Never is there a present 
but is challenged by the future. Man is a being who is ever on 
the march. He may retreat; but to stand still is impossible. 
There may be an ultimate stability which is involved in a condi- 
tion of perfection; but the hypothetical “whither” still haunts 
the unwearying steps of man towards a higher kingdom yet to 
come. In other words, all human activities are capable of pro- 
gress, since they are the immediate outcome of a free, creative 
agency. And it is exactly the power of self-promoted change 
which distinguishes man from the stationariness of the sub-human 
species. The only danger to be avoided is the substitution of one 
stubborn orthodoxy for another. 

Movement, then, is the order of the day. But it must be 
movement with progress, otherwise it is but an agitative fussiness 
gyrating round the centre of its own self-being. Nor can we 
stem the onward trend of truth. None can quench the divine 
urge, or quell the spirit of advance. It is for us to guide with 
wisdom all the processes of thought. And he who strives against 
the law of progress must assuredly be broken on the ever-revolv- - 
ing wheel of time. He who will not bend must break. He who 
merely marks time but stamps out a grave for himself. So the 
reactionary “diehards,” who fight against the spirit of the times, 
will inevitably suffer defeat. They will be shattered by the 
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silent, yet certain forces which make for development: they will 
be left high and dry, stranded on the river-banks of time. Or as 
Gibbon has it:—‘“‘All that is human must retrograde if it does not 
advance.” 

Yet it is not for us to spurn the efforts of the past; ours is to 
find new modes of expression which best befit the aspirations of 
the hour. Look back, then, with reverence: look forward with 
hope. And let us remember that to despise—say—the glories 
of a “Meistersinger” because of a “Rosenkavalier,” is to be 
painfully deaf to the enduring value of a timeless truth. The 
fact is, the present has not, as yet, fallen into proper perspective. 
There is much searching and sifting of esthetic values to be done. 
We are mostly laying foundations for the future. Modern com- 
posers are, for the most part, moulding the matter, rather than 
adding to the meaning, of music. They are manufacturing its 
raw material, rather than giving us the finished article. It is an 
experimental age, rather than an age of expression. 

It cannot be denied, however, that contemporary composers 
have had to face much bigotry and opposition from the enemies 
of progress. They have suffered much from the tyranny of the 
“dead hand,” the hostility of the traditionalists, and the inertia 
of the “schoolmen”—all such as feed upon the past and fear to 
face the future. And yet if what has been said are valid reasons 
why modern music should come to be at all, why should the 
creative pioneers encounter so many “roaring lions” in the path? 
Why, if these self-same critics are quick to recognise development 
in the case of individual composers, should they deny it to music 
as a whole? Surely what is true of the particular is equally true 
of the general. The answer is to be found in the perennial 
existence of pronounced, antithetical types of the musically 
inclined. And the consideration of these will help us to a clearer 
apprehension and juster estimate of the musical times in which 
we live. 

That human beings have an ingrained tendency to fall into 
two outstanding classes cannot possibly escape the notice of the 
least observant. And this divergence of outlook is mainly due to 
differences in temperament. Even in artistic natures, where one 
would expect to find uniformity of mind, distinguishing charac- 
teristics ever tend to appear. Though musical periods come and 
go, though varied schools of the artistic wax and wane, we find 
the same diversity in every generation. For purposes of con- 
venience, we will designate them as the priestly and prophetic 
classes of mind:—the one jealously guarding what is of value and 
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conserving what is of worth, the other striving to reach out over 
the widening fields of promise. 

These, again, are typical of two distinctive dispositions:— 
the static and rational, the dynamic and passional, respectively. 
They are types which naturally incline in the one case towards 
form and logic, and in the other towards feeling and love. In 
the language of psychology, they belong to the mental categories 
of cognition and conation; or in common parlance—to the head 
and to the heart. Both, however, have their rightful place and 
function in the economy of art—the punctilious preciosity of the 
priest, as well as the fiery zeal of the prophet. They should 
really complement and correct one another—the former acting 
as a check to the iconoclasm of the riotous extremist, the latter 
as a spur to the inertia of stereotyped sterility. 

But it must be confessed that musicians of the priestly 
persuasion, who bend the knee before the shrine of use and wont, 
are always in danger of becoming the slaves of tradition and 
consuetude, lacking as they do both flexibility of mind and powers 
of adaptation. Hence the style of art they most affect ever tends 
to run into the soulless formalism of the schools. For this 
undue worship of the formal, this laying of the accent on exter- 
nals, only serves to starve the indwelling spirit and bring about 
the sure stagnation of their art. Truly speaking, forms should be 
as frames to pictures, as caskets to the priceless gems of thought. 
Their one real mission is the better to preserve the rich deposit 
of ideas. And should they outlive their usefulness, or be unduly 
raised to the dignity of thought itself, they then become but the 
tombs of thought, but the sepulchres of moribund ideas. Contrari- 
wise: the prophetic type of mind supplies us with just those very 
primal impulses apart from which the formal moulds of beauty 
would not come to be at all. It brings to art the healthy circu- 
lation of ideas; and with its wealth of native enthusiasm flushes 
the very channel through which it pours itself. 

These two types of mind, again, are prone, respectively, to 
take the backward look and forward gaze. Back to Bach and 
Beethoven, therefore, is the slogan of the stern traditionalists, 
sublimely forgetful of the fact-that both were uncompromising 
nonconformists in their day-( Bach, indeed, was the greatest 
reformer of all. For he it waswho ushered in the musical refor- 
mation, analogous to what his compatriot, Luther, achieved in the 
deeper realm of religion. It was the venerable Bach who shifted 
entirely the then centre of musical gravity. He was the veritable 
Copernicus of music, who exploded the “Ptolemaic” system of 
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the past—who broke, once and for all, the seal of infallibility set 
upon the modal music of the ancients, and tuned his inspirations 
to the spheral harmonies of a wider, grander sweep.' And for 
this revolution in music he was treated with neglect; whilst lesser 
men enjoyed a fleeting reputation in their time. (Why, then, should 
we view with suspicion and alarm the musical movements of 
to-day? Was not Wagner heretical? What has already happened 
may well occur again. History has a habit of repeating itself. 
Whilst doing ample justice to the past, let us not forget the 
present, with its promise of a music yet unheard. The artistic 
age, moreover, which is not rich in future possibilities is seldom 
worth the serious attention of the critic. 

ke If, again, we view the art-world as a whole, we shall find 
that the priestly type of beauty is best exemplified by the stat- 
uesque, the plastic and immobile forms of beauty. For pictures, 
statues and buildings remain forever stationary, and so express 
this attitude of mind; whilst poems and music run their appointed 
course like rivers which may be deflected but not detained. Pic- 
tures, for instance, embalmed as they are in a permanent “‘now,” 
in a very real sense conserve—pictures of national interest, 
portraits of ancestral worthies, as well as public statues and 
memorials of historic moment. They are constant reminders of 
our indebtedness to the undying past. 

Further: the inveterate instinct of the priestly class, subject 
as it is to the binding power of precedent, is better satisfied with 
strict adherence to ceremony and convention, form and tradition; 
all of which are valuable enough in themselves, if not raised to 
the dignity of eternal truth. So perhaps its best esthetic embodi- 
ment is to be found in those imperturbable and majestic piles 
which rear themselves about the rites and rituals of an immemorial 
past—edifices which seem to stand as rigid guardians of some 
faith esthetic, once and for all delivered to the hieratic caste of 
beauty. Indeed, their very lasting splendour seems to typify for 
us the cloistral tranquillity and inertial repose of those “that are 


1The change from the geocentric to the heliocentric point of view necessitated the 
idea that planetary bodies influenced one another’s motions. Similarly, the change 
from the non-cyclical to the cyclical system of the keys necessitated a modification of 
the movement of the scales. It is analogous to the transition from the earlier geometric, 
to the later dynamical, period of astronomy. For in our modern system of symmetrical 
Tonality there is a “gravitative pull” which compels a slight deviation of the scalar 
motions from a strictly Diatonic path. Equal Temperament alone ensures the unity 
of the Tonal system. And in his ‘“‘Wohltemperirte Clavier,’”’ Bach may be said to have 
rounded off and underpinned the structure of modern music. He was—more truly 
speaking—the Galileo of his art, with Beethoven as its Newton. What of Tonality 
or Atonality—and shall we say of astronomy?—awaits us in the future is of speculative 


concern alone. 
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at ease in Zion.” Not unnaturally, therefore, are they more 
hospitable to the lingering music of a bygone age. 

Finally: members of this order of esthetic priesthood are 
prone to think that to them are committed all the Apollonian 
mysteries of harmonious truth. They, and they alone, constitute 
the depositaries of musical wisdom: they alone can pronounce a 
definitive judgment on matters appertaining to the tuneful art. 
In short, they are the final court of artistic appeal. Hence this 
type of musical esthete not unseldom arrogates for himself the 
superior powers of academic autocracy. And here the leaning 
towards artistic appropriation is more adequately met by examples 
of the lower grades of beauty. Tangible articles of virtu, for 
instance, such as are fixed and formal in design, may become the 
peculiar possession of the privileged few; as against the commu- 
nistic sharing of the higher forms of art. And in this matter of 
the possessive passion, it is interesting to note that as we rise in 
the scale of beauty the possibility of public, as against private, 
ownership fortunately increases. Many can have a Beethoven 
sonata, but few can have a picture by Raphael: many can have a 
Shakesperian play, but how many of us can be the happy possessor 
of a figure by Michael Angelo? In other words, the higher the 
type of beauty, the greater its powers of diffusion. Music and 
sunshine, poetry and flowers, are alike in their world-wide, generous 
distribution. And it is a cause for thankfulness that the beautiful 
is not of necessity the rare. 

On the other hand, the prophetic class is best symbolised by 
the more modern of the arts, whose spirit is forever approximating 
nobler strains as yet uncaptured by the listening ear. For music 
is more sensitive to the subtle breathings of the beautiful, and so 
more aptly shadows forth the leading of the Spirit into all har- 
monious truth. It expresses more adequately the soul of beauty 
which ever seeks to tempt the forward movement of the mind. 
It contains peculiarly within itself what we might fitly term the 
“furthering powers” of the artistic. And that there is some 
eternal, stable harmony secreted in the all-harmonious Mind, 
none but the believer in an aimless universe of thought can possibly 
deny. The very fact that men of music strive to utter themselves 
in ever evolving modes of thought goes far to prove that there is 
somehow, and somewhere, a tuneful Ultimate, permanent in the 
heavens, which prompts them to progress; though this dim, divine 
Idea be but faintly registered in consciousnesses striving to advance. 

So we must be prepared for the voice of the prophet who 
would usher in an age of new effects and novel harmonies. And 
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though evolution may be a process at once slow-moving and of 
patient endeavour, present-day science has accustomed us to the 
idea of an occasional saltus—leap or bound—in the upward trend 
of development. Hence the sudden emergence of some master- 
musician must not surprise us, however unusual and advanced 
his thinking; since he may very well be in line with rational 
progression. But let us see to it that he be not some sorry “sport” 
of nature, but really a legitimate “variation” of his kind. For 
there is a world of difference between the erratic crank and the 
original genius. 

We hold, then, that it is the prophetic musician who has 
generally kept in appreciative touch with the unfolding riches of 
his art. And this is what we would expect. For his artistic 
attention is more firmly fastened on the inward side of beauty. 
His esthetic interest lies more in the passions of the soul than in 
the products of the intellect. He puts his faith, first of all, in 
the dynamic affections of the heart, and so would be ever on the 
move. Progressive and propulsive, he is swayed by the emotive 
faculties of mind. To him, therefore, as artist, belongs the saving 
grace of the activating spirit. And herein he shows an intuitive 
instinct for that which distinctively matters. For it is in the 
peculiar nature of music to evolve from within, outward. And in 
this very process of unravelment, it seems as if the older music 
were being pushed further away from the warm centre to the 
colder circumference of beauty, to make way for the advent of a 
richer and riper revelation. It seems, also, as if the lengthened 
lease of life of earlier compositions, exposed as they have been 
to the chilling air of constant criticism, has tended to rob 
them of their erstwhile glowing warmth of inspiration. For 
the growth of music is ever attended by a closer intimacy with 
the artistic soul, by a deeper delving into the fervent heart 
of man—a condition of “nearness” which grows with the progress 
of the art. 

Though we seek in vain for such original and searching ideas 
as found in—say—a Wagner, ultra-modern music, as a mode of 
thought, is undoubtedly an improved medium for musical menta- 
tion, and brings us nearer the sanctuary of the soul. Modern 
harmony certainly means an enhancement of musical sensibility. 
And apart from such there is no specific virtue in mere complexity. 
For beauty does not necessarily grow by multiplication, but by 
intensification. A picture is not great according to the number of 
figures on the canvas: the value of a poem does not lie in the 
number and novelty of its words. So unless harmonial intricacy 
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and contrapuntal involvement evoke a richer emotional response, 
we derive no esthetic benefit worth the having. 

And this is psychologically understandable. For if we deprive 
music of its distinctive content of emotion, we shall fail to lift 
it on to loftier levels of esthetic excellence—we shall rob it of the 
inspiring incentive of the heart. In short, it will cease to evolve. 
On the other hand, ever and anon some new accession of feeling, 
some new passional urge, sweeps over humanity and spurs it on 
to higher achievements. And such liberalising motions of the 
spirit obtain in all departments of activity. It is, moreover, a 
divine energy which carries all before it, and overrules all critical 
considerations whatsoever. It is the propulsive Life-force which 
prompts development, the inmost pressure that generates every 
novel form of art. And music is its artistic agency. 

More than any other art, music is prophetic of a fuller, more 
abundant life to be. It feeds unsatisfied emotions: it fires unre- 
alised ideals. Its surging flood is ever sweeping onward. Regard- 
less of the politico-social spray which plays upon life’s surface, 
and the sundry lets and hindrances which temporarily impede, 
the undercurrents of musical feeling pursue their ceaseless course. 
Like Life itself, music will brook no opposition; like Spirit in the 
ultimate, it cannot be denied. It is the one artistic life of liberty. 
And it is still at work with energy unabated. So we cannot be 
surprised to find that anti-progressive conservatism views all 
modern movements with aversion and distrust. “Leave us 
alone,” it says, “Brahms is good enough for us.” 

But here we touch upon the very springs of music itself. 
And to know the interior constitution of the art is to appreciate 
the dawning of the era now upon us. Music is quick with feeling, 
vivid with emotion. It is warm with the life-blood of reality. 
It is highest rapture, rather than clearest vision. It traffics with 
the moral and spiritual sentiments: it holds high commerce with 
the active powers of the mind. Its primary concern is with the 
will and the affections. Being of the very essence of art itself, 
it is necessarily strong in the inner impulsions of the soul. And 
feeling it is which is primarily provocative of man’s creative 
energy. We thirst for knowledge: we hunger for beauty. Indeed, 
emotion is the immediate activation of the will, and proximate 
cause of volition. It is the root-power of productivity, whether 
of artistic idealism or of practical utility. And will, again, is 
pivotal of any progressiveness whatsoever. Hence music lends 
itself peculiarly to the spirit of advance, and reflects esthetically 
the animating principle of all development. 
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Since, then, the passional is paramount in music, it is the 
prophetic expressionist, rather than the priestly formalist, who 
holds the master-key to progress. So we must look to the former 
for the vitalising energy and creative impulse of any musical 
beauty whatsoever. For he who mightily sways the affections 
wields a magisterial power over the interior spirit of man. And 
it is interesting to notice that modern psychology is advisedly 
transferring the note of authority from the head and its logic 
to the intuitive instincts of the heart. For man does not live by 
logic, but by intuition. It is thus going a long way towards the 
assertion of the primacy of the emotions. And what makes 
music the imperious power it is, is the fact that it so closely 
identifies itself with the affectional nature of man. 

The pertinent point, however, is that the creative soul is 
restive under the formal domination of the restrictive intellect. 
It will not be bound down or pent up, but must, of its very nature, 
find some outlet for its own expanding energies. Sore content 
with the cramping “laws” which dogmatic harmonists would 
impose on their art, modern composers demand freedom of utter- 
ance and liberty of style. Hence the evolution of newer forms and 
progressions, fresher modes of melody and rhythm, wherein music 
may embody afresh its own immortal essence. It follows, there- 
fore, that every new advance in music purports to be an added 
gain in self-expressiveness. And though musical modernism be 
attended by much revolutionary excess, and is ofttimes given 
over to nebulosity, idiosyncrasy and affectation, it, nevertheless, 
breathes the spirit of enfranchisement. Its main incentive is to 
free the soul’s experience from the stringency of rigid forms of 
thought. It represents a turning movement away from the 
formalism of the classics. It is a brave attempt to give more 
scope to the inherent life of music. It is the resurgent soul that 
will not be denied: it is the emergence of the supraconscious in 
art. It is, moreover, a natural growth which must away with all 
obstructive elements—a spirit of revolt which must crush all 
opposition, and perforce impress its message of uprising beauty 
on an expectant age. And whether successful or no, all innova- 
tions and experiments of modernity are honest endeavours to 
press the matter of music into the service of the soul. 

- Art, in essence, is personal experience; and music is the 
immediate expression of personality—the highest we know. 
Modern art, again, is strong in its insistence on the individual. 
It demands that a picture shall give us an original point of view, 
and not a glorified photograph; that a symphony shall be the 
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distinctive utterance of some forceful soul, and not the phono- 
graphic echo of some school of thought. And this because we 
yearn for the expression of private experience—such as has been 
tried and tested in the fierce fires of feeling. For nothing interests 
us like the soul of man, which alone really matters. Even in the 
world of actuality we are dominated by a similar outlook. For 
we see now that life itself is only fully realised on terms of ample 
opportunity for individual development. And this, too, is the 
inner, esthetic meaning of every form of modern Expressionism. 
It gives to music a more personal and intimate touch. It explains 
the advent of the Tone-poem and Programme-Music. 

And other arts have shown a similar tendency towards self- 
emancipation, and a like deliverance of the soul of beauty. In 
painting, for instance, there has been a strong desire to escape 
the trammels of tradition, and to avoid the binding restrictions 
of convention. Hence the fair appearances which grace the 
canvases of old seem somewhat restive in these forceful days of 
ours, as though they fain would step out into a freer and more 
spacious life of beauty. And in poetry we have seen the revolt 
of the so-called “Lake School’”’ against the formalism of a Dryden, 
as well as the metrical innovations and rhyming audacities of a 
Browning, which set his critics by the ears. 

And what does this mean but that the deepest instinct of the 
man of art is to bring his private personality to bear upon the 
forms and facts of comeliness. For there is, and can be, no true 
artist but feels most deeply all that belongs to destiny and life. 
A painter cannot be great who is a cold spectator of the world 
around: a poet is no cool observer of the ways of man. There is 
no indifference about art: beauty, like morality and unlike science, 
knows no neutrality. But even in poetry, the impress of the 
individual is not so vividly marked as in music. And still more 
emphatically are the private feelings of the musician enlisted 
above and beyond the graceful curves and flowing lineaments, 
which weave themselves about the alluring products of plasticity. 

Nevertheless, this must not blind us to the fact that there 
is both loss and gain in movements of modernity:—loss in so far 
as they make for a certain aimlessness of purpose and weakness in 
design, gain in so far as they free the soul to follow its own instinc- 
tive bent. For it is in the nature of the case that in transitional 
times a certain weakening of law and order should prevail. But 
lawlessness is no proper substitute for tyranny. For if a purely 
intellective music tends to petrify the spirit of harmonial beauty, 
and to degenerate into a dead, unprofitable formalism, the 
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unchecked feelings of the “libertarian” are liable to land him in 
a welter of nerveless impressionism. And the latter—be it said— 
is the ruling vice of much of our modern music, which seeks to 
escape the shackles of an age that is past, by substituting the 
irresponsible ravings of a disordered imagination. Indeed, 
esthetic extremism of any kind is much to be deplored. 

Still out of seeming cacophony none should doubt but that a 
nobler truth about harmonious music will emerge triumphantly 
as in the past. For with the rich resources now at our command 
we have but to reap the harvest of a liberating process of reform. 
There is, in truth, a real revival in our midst; and it is not for us 
to stem the tide of coming music, which seeks to mirror the 
infinite in man. Every age, moreover, has been a modern age: 
every great composer in his time has gone through similar stages 
of development. Indeed, the only great are those who, having 
passed from strict adherence to contemporary modes of thought, 
have found for themselves the full and free expression of their 
own unborrowed feelings. Wise, therefore, is he who, amidst the 
turmoil and upheaval of the present, can read for himself the 
significant signs of the times. For it is nothing less than the 
spirit’s bid for a better state of things. It is the eternal claim of 
man to freedom of self-expression, unhampered by the imposi- 
tion of arbitrary regulations. Furthermore, the personalism of 
one age ever tends to become the impersonalism of the next: the 
subjective grows increasingly objective with the advancing ages 
of the art. In other words, Futurism melts imperceptibly into 
“Presentism.” 

Still there are those who hark back even to the “good old 
times” when Grisi sang and Paganini played; as if the curtain had 
been rung down on the final act of music, never again to be up- 
rolled. And to such the old is ever the heroic, and the new always 
a sad declension from some high esthetic estate. Such a view, 
however, is rather a sure sign of senescence, which is prone to 
live more in the past than in the future. It fails to realise that 
distinctive souls are forever being minted in the Mind of God— 
that Life is a perpetual process of creativeness—that Nature 
never stales, and, in its essence, never ages. Though the story 
of art be old, it is continually writing itself afresh in riper styles 
and richer modes of thought. Gothic architecture, for instance, 
now full of charm and tender beauty, was at its inception de- 
nounced as a serious set-back to the chaste and classic standards 
of true taste. The visions of Turner, again, were once regarded 
as but the daubs of a madman, who merely flung his paint upon 
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the canvas. Now, however, they are seen to be nothing less than 
inimitable interpretations of the cosmic Mind itself. 

The truth is, the old of necessity appeals quite differently to 
the newer generation. For the latter brings with itself the open 
mind unstocked with memories of the lingering past. It is born 
into a different period: it breathes at once a different atmosphere. 
From its birth it has imbibed the latest utterances, and has a 
mind already weighted with advanced ideas. Hence the ancient 
art weighs all too heavily upon modernity. It has about it the 
oppressive air of some dank, cloistral cell. Its harmonies seem to 
tire: its melodies seem to languish. 

Those, on the other hand, who belong to an earlier period, 
are furnished with impressions of a different sort. All the modern 
music which they hear beats on a brain attuned to an older world 
of sound. Music, moreover, like the scent of flowers, has magic 
power to quicken latent memories. And to hear once more the 
ancient melodies is to have rekindled all those earlier joys which 
hover about the precincts of the mind. Though the circumstance 
of hearing be forgotten, the emotional effect is once again revived. 
And so a certain charm is added to the oft-repeated strain, kindly 
tempered by the transience of time. Like the half-remembered 
pleasures of the past, its repetition comes with sweet surprise, as 
of the meeting of some welcome friend. Indeed, nothing exactly 
resembles the dream-like echo of an early thrill. So these latter 
never quite appreciate the revelation of some modern master- 
piece, as when first it breaks in upon the fresh, impressionable 
mind. They cannot wholly enter into that mysterious wonder- 
ment attendant on the morning splendour of some newly-found 
enthusiasm. Yet not because it is new, not because it is old, is 
music beautiful; its beauty-value is in itself alone. 

The bare fact of the matter is, the actual tonal effects of the 
older masters sound with a difference in our present ears. What 
was originally discordant has become concordant through habitual 
use. The old percussive dissonances have lost their “bite.” 
Hence some of the ancient masterpieces might be likened to those 
pictures of the past whose colours have sunk into the canvas, and 
lost much of their original brilliancy of effect. And there is nothing 
new in all this—the increscent beauty of “ugliness.” The ordi- 
nary “third’”—an interval agreeable even to the “man in the 
street” —was one time deemed discordant. “But you will get 
accustomed to the newer music,” said the modernist to a hostile 
critic; to which the latter replied, “I hope I never shall.” Yet 
all that is “ugly” is not necessarily beautiful. Much that is 
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so-called advanced is merely eccentric and falsely original. It 
startles, but does not satisfy; it arrests the attention, but does 
not affect the soul. 

Still we need not despair. Meyerbeer, though of a totally 
different stamp of mind, was generously appreciative of his con- 
temporary, Wagner. Haydn, again, admired the maturer labours 
of Mozart and Beethoven; and Scarlatti, though less advanced, 
held the magnific Handel in Boswellian esteem. Is it, moreover, 
too much to expect our musical laity, who seldom have party 
scruples to oyercome, to take some pains over their hearing of 
good music? Unfortunately, however, so many regard their art 
as but a pleasing pastime—a graceful accomplishment which fills 
with harmless mirth the vacant hour. So they do not try to get 
on even nodding terms with the newer modes of thought. If, on 
the other hand, it were a question of literature, intelligent appre- 
ciation would be required of them. But music—that is different, 
and scarcely worth the necessary time and trouble. Here mental 
preparedness is, for such, supposedly superfluous. Hence, the 
irritation they experience, when failing to understand the “mean- 
ing” of modern music, is similar to what the untutored mind must 
feel, when striving to grasp the sense of some recondite writer. 
The tonal terminology of the times, like abstruse reasoning, puts 
too painful a strain on the attention. 

So the “new” offends, like some provoking problem in phi- 
losophy. It baulks the mind: it aggravates the spirit. It discon- 
certs the settled preconceptions. Besides, it will not readily square 
with blind authority ence so many chafe against the challenge 
of disturbing novelty.“ So woven in the fabric of the mind is the 
deeply-rooted past, that they never dream that things must 
change, and music be cast, from time to time, in different moulds 
of thought. They mistake stagnation for stability, the rigidity 
of death for firmness of purpose, temporal accommodation for the 
eternally accomplished. They forget that life (and art) of any 
kind is only to be had on terms of pliancy and change. So it 
troubles them to have to think their thoughts afresh, and readjust 
their fossilised ideas. They are too hardened, too straitened in 
their minds to start anew upon some mental quest. They lack 
the zest of youth and saving grace of receptivity. 

Yet all the same, the fairest types of beauty suffer change. 
Tastes alter with the times; and forms and fashions of a waning 
world must come and go, making appeal to each successive age. 
They are but passing phases of a panoramic life. So we no longer 
swear by “Aristotle.” Still prejudices die a lingering death. The 
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stubborn crust of custom is notoriously hard to break. And only 
some fresh urge of musical feeling can crumble the walls which 
shelter the autocracy of the academic mind—walls which younger 
hands alone can build afresh to plans and patterns suited to the 
age. But with the health-giving breath of liberty, with a freer 
circulation of ideas and new vigour in the veins, the spirit of 
beauty will awaken yet again to newness of esthetic life. And 
what is not of artistic truth will wither and decay; and that 
which belongs thereto will flourish and give birth to nobler music— 
music which will pass into the classics so long as it subserves the 
higher interests of reality. For the spiritual will be the measure 
of its endurance, and not the sensuous, which swiftly satiates the 
soul. { Man, indeed, was never born to feed upon the husks of 
thought, or thrive upon the fatuous and false. 
And to those who see in the present tendencies the failing 
fortunes of their art, let us add a timely reminder in conclusion. 
usic is the very life of art itself, and has unusual powers of 
recovery. The rapid sequence of the “schools” is proof of this. 
The Flemish and Italian, the German and French, are as rising 
notes in music’s scale of progress. And it is the aforesaid liberty 
that is in music, its inborn freedom of expression, that insures it 
against a premature exhaustion and d : 


* * 
* 


But what of the future? To indulge the prophetic fancy :-— 
Why should not inscrutable India, with its rich, potential ideal- 
ism, awaken to a tuneful, national self-soul? Why should not 
sphinx-like China, with'its dumb, unvocal millions, and adaptable 
Japan, with its powers of assimilation, find for themselves a 
tongue with which to sing aloud their native aspirations? Why 
should not these teeming multitudes train their fingers deft to 
touch with skill the many instruments of music? Why not—in 
short—a Chinese Bach, an Indian Beethoven, a Japanese Wagner? 
For the sudden appropriation of an alien culture is no new phe- 
nomenon in the history of mankind. 

Why, again, should not America give musical expression to 
its boundless hope, and our virile Dominions breathe some mes- 
sage of invigorating song? And why should not our own beloved 
land ring once again with melodies her own? and so recapture 
that Elizabethan eminence, which was at one time her supreme 
boast. Even now there are hopeful signs of the coming of a 
native “school of music”’ in our midst. 
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If, moreover, the dream be ever realised, then perchance, in 
some far distant stretch of time, the East, in glad antiphony, will 
answer to the West, responsive to the call of universal song; and 
all the sullen and suspicious silences, which do so fret the heart 
and mar the life of man, will pass in measured music from this 
earth of ours. And why not a world in concert with itself?—a 
banded brotherhood of diverse strains, attuned to the music of a 
harmonised humanity. 














NOTES ON A TRIP TO FRANKFURT 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1927 


WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON MODERN MUSIC 
By HENRY F. GILBERT 


AST year I had the honor of having one of my compositions 

[L selected, by the jury of the International Society for Con- 

temporary Music, for performance at its annual festival— 

held in 1927 in the opera-house at Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 

I was, myself, present, and I intend to tell you about the festival, 

in toto, after which I will say something about the modern music 
I heard there.! 

“The International Society for Contemporary Music” was 
organized a few years ago by Professor Edward J. Dent of Cam- 
bridge, England. Its object is fairly well stated by its title. 
There are Sections of the Society in many different countries, and 
every year a general festival is held (in some central European 
city), at which many recent compositions by composers of vari- 
ous nationalities are performed; thus justifying the international 
character of the society. It is hoped, by those in authority, that 
the Society may do its bit toward the establishment of world 
peace, by diverting the minds of the people from the narrow 
interests of nationalism to the broader common interest of Art 
and Culture. 

Regarding last year’s festival, Professor Dent says: “Our 
gathering here was a result of an invitation from the city of 
Frankfurt. This is a great honor for our Society of International 
Music. In the past a Section of our Society undertook to organize 
the Festival. This year the initiative did not come from any of 
our Sections, but from the city of Frankfurt. I, therefore, take 
the opportunity to thank you warmly.” This quotation is from 


1This paper was read by its author as a lecture before the Music Department 
of Harvard University on March 28, 1928. Mr. Gilbert’s death occurred on May 19 - 
of the same year. The autobiographical references, which ordinarily would not have 
found room in THe Musica QuaRTERLY, have been retained in the posthumous 
publication of this paper by agreement with the composer’s widow. They form a 
characteristic introduction to what were Henry F. Gilbert’s artistic and musical beliefs. 
Gilbert’s strictures upon some phases of contemporary music should be read without 
forgetting that the author himself, thirty years ago, was in America one of the first 
pioneers in musical “‘modernism”’.— Ed. 
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an article in a special number of the German magazine, “Melos.” 
This special number of ‘‘Melos” contained, not only four general 
articles on this year’s Festival, by Professor Dent, Dr. Hermann 
Springer, Karl Holl, and Frederick Hamel, but also contained 
twenty-four analytical and explanatory notes on the compositions 
to be performed—written, for the most part, by the composers 
themselves. 

The city of Frankfurt really did the thing handsomely, and 
in a spirit of generous and liberal hospitality. Not only did it 
offer the Society the use of the fine and splendidly appointed 
municipal opera-house, but also the services of the opera-house 
orchestra—one of the best and most efficient in Germany—as 
well as the use of the Saalbau, and other halls, for rehearsal 
purposes. A Bureau of Information was established in the 
Rathaus itself, and many courtesies—in the form of reduced rates 
of admission to the Exhibition, and several of the Museums, etc.— 
were extended to the visiting composers, critics, and musicologists. 
All performances—both of orchestral, and chamber music—were 
given in the Opernhaus, and seats for the entire series were 
distributed, gratis, to all composers, critics, etc., who were con- 
sidered guests of the German Section of the Society. 

I will again quote from the optimistic and courageous Pro- 
fessor Dent. He says: “There are still many lands in which 
modern music is looked upon with suspicion and dislike, and we 
have been able to note that the founding of the ‘International 
Society for Contemporary Music’ has proved of value by the fact 
that it has encouraged these backward places to an appreciation 
of contemporary music.” And again: “Before every Festival we 
hear complaints concerning the program which has been selected 
by the international jury: and after every Festival we hear the 
same complaints on the part of the critics; but still our music 
festivals continue, our Sections to send their works for perform- 
ance, and our critics still continue in their service. Leonora 
herself could not be buoyed up by greater hope.” 

But now I will tell you of the Festival itself. This consisted 
of one operatic performance, two orchestral concerts, three 
chamber-music concerts, and one oratorio concert. Beginning on 
June 29, the Festival continued every day until its termination 
on the evening of July 4. As Ferruccio Busoni was much inter- 
ested, and most enthusiastic concerning the founding of the 
International Society, it was most fitting that this fifth Festival 
should open with a performance of his opera “‘Doktor Faust,” of 
which he wrote both text and music. The Opera-House presented 
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a most brilliant appearance on this opening night—which, by the 
way, was the closing night of the regular opera season in Frankfurt. 
This is hardly the place for a detailed criticism of the opera. 
Still I can say that the music is of a mized character—some of it 
being excruciatingly modern, while other pages remind one of the 
methods of Bach, in their uncompromising sincerity and tech- 
nical integrity. The book is a good and interesting poem—to 
read—but it is undramatic and ineffective on the stage. Many 
scenes were far too long—monologues, or theological and philos- 
ophical conversations with nothing happering. Busoni has evi- 
dently used entirely different incidents from the old legend of 
Faust than has Goethe, and almost their only point in common 
lies in the introduction of the characters of Faust, Wagner, and 
Mephistopheles—the last, however, appearing under six different 
character-disguises. The magic and mystical element of the story 
is made much of; the love element being almost completely 
subordinated. Gretchen does not even appear. The undramatic 
character of the opera is such that I do not think it could be a 
success anywhere outside of Germany. 

After the opera we all, composers, critics, musicologists, 
members of the Society, and other guests, repaired to the Rathaus, 
where a magnificent banquet was given to us by the municipality. 
The old Rathaus (or city hall) of Frankfurt stands at the very 
center of the Old Town, in what is called the ““Rémerberg,” an 
open space used from time immemorial as a market, and whose 
very name calls to mind those dim and distant struggles of the 
Roman army to subdue the Goths. The old houses roundabout 
this place are all built in the quaint and curious architectural 
style of by-gone centuries, with overhanging stories, rude paint- 
ings on their outside walls, and many a grotesque ornament. 
Here is Albrecht Diirer’s house—there an antique church built in 
1210. The Rathaus itself is a gem of ancient beauty and quaint- 
ness. Here it was that the Electors met to make choice as to 
who should be Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. After the 
choice had been made by the Electors, a grand banquet was 
given the new Emperor, at which he was served by counts and 
men of noble birth. A whole ox was roasted—out in the market- 
place, and the very fountain ran with wine. Goethe, who was | 
born in Frankfurt, witnessed one of these elaborate ceremonies in 
the year 1764, and gives to us a most complete pen-picture of the 
royal feast, in the fifth book of ““Wahrheit und Dichtung.” Here, 
in the very hall where these royal feasts were formerly held, we, 
the guests of the city of Frankfurt, were feasted in modern royal 
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style. The Biirgermeister, himself, was the host, and made a 
stately and dignified speech of welcome. This was replied to, 
wittily, by Professor Dent. And then ensued a scene calculated 
to arouse the envy of many persons who live in prohibitory 
America. Champagne, Rheinwein, etc., obedient to the laws of 
gravitation, found no difficulty in going down our throats. But 
not only was the spirit of conviviality alive amongst us; the 
Muse of History was also present, and cast a glamour of romance 
over the scene. As the smoke of our cigarettes floated upward 
among the beautiful Gothic arches overhead, it was easy to 
re-create the past, and to imagine oneself back in that land of 
mystery, poetry, and romance—Medizval Germany. 

Next day—Thursday, June 30—the concerts began. In the 
six concerts 23 works, by composers of 14 nationalities, were 
given. Three of the concerts were devoted to chamber music; 
two to orchestral music; and one to an oratorio for unaccompanied 
chorus, with solos. In the chamber concerts were performed 
compositions by Mossolow, Pijper, Janaéek, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Turina, von Beck, Vogel, Berg, Kaminski, Bernard van Dieren, 
Jérgen Bentzen, Jemnitz, Whittaker, and Aaron Copland. These 
works included piano solos, vocal solos, a choral work, duos for 
piano and another instrument, trios of various kinds, string- 
quartets, and compositions for most unusual combinations of 
instruments; such as the “Chamber Concerto” for piano, violin, 
and thirteen wind-instruments, by Alban Berg. The orchestral 
concerts presented works by Hauer, Bartédk, Petit, Nielsen, 
Delvincourt, Toch, Axman, and Gilbert. At the one purely 
choral concert was presented the oratorio “The Life and Works 
of Saints Cyril and Methodius,” by the South-Slavic composer 
Sirola. In quality these various works ranged from what sounded 
like the musical vintage of about 1875, to the most horrible com- 
binations of musical noises known to Man to-day. From the 
actions of the public it was almost impossible to tell whether a 
work was a success with it, or not. For each work was greeted 
with the most tumultuous applause, and the composer, when 
present, given a veritable ovation. But, all this was accompanied, 
in almost every case, by the most determined and spiteful hissing, 
whistling, etc. 

One factor which undoubtedly contributed to the general 
confusion in this regard, was the fact that each composer from a 
foreign country, whose work was performed at Frankfurt, either 
brought along with him certain friends and partisans, or was 
upheld and rooted for by his countrymen who happened to be 
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living in the city. These persons, from a sense of patriotic loyalty, 
led and forced the applause in his case, until a purely artificial 
and worked-up effect was produced. In a talk with a member 
of the Society about all the hissing which greeted the performance 
of most of the works, he said: “Oh! we do not consider that a 
work is a success unless it is hissed.”” Another was so determined 
to be on the right side that he applauded and hissed at the same 
time. 

Almost every work was likewise “‘knocked”’ in the daily press. 
The principle of German newspaper criticism, as with that of 
other countries, seems to be as follows: It is true that nine-tenths 
of the works produced at any given time are non-significant and 
poor; therefore, if you ““knock’”’ every work as it comes along, you 
have nine chances out of ten of being right. 

In spite of the international character desired and aimed at 
by Professor Dent’s Society, nationalism, and particularly political 
nationalism, was somewhat disturbingly apparent. Germany is in 
a hard case at present, and it is “up to her” to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the two most powerful of her late enemies: England and 
America. This political expediency is shown variously. For 
instance: Dr. Adolf Weissmann, the distinguished Berlin critic, 
published a very warm and praising estimate of the work of a 
certain Englishman, which was given at the Festival. I, myself, 
thought this particular work to be a very mediocre composition, 
and I believe Dr. Weissmann to be a good critic. The conclusion 
forced upon me is, that in this instance he was not entirely influ- 
enced by his artistic convictions. Again, on Sunday, July 3, a 
grand and ceremonious “Friihstiick” was given to the composers 
by the Museum Gesellschaft of Frankfurt, at the principal hotel 
of the city. The host on this occasion was the president of the 
Museum Gesellschaft, Herr Geheimrath Professor Doctor Spiess. 
On the right hand of the Geheimrath was seated Professor Dent, 
president of the International Society, as was indeed fitting. On 
the left hand of the Geheimrath was seated myself, as the senior 
representative from America. This was very pleasant; a great 
honor to myself; and through me, a delicate compliment to 
America. But I am hardly so self-deluded as to imagine that 
this honor was paid to me solely for artistic reasons. 

I take it that you, as Americans, would be interested to hear 
of the reception of the two American compositions which were 
given at the Frankfurt Festival. The two Americans represented 
were myself and Aaron Copland. The composition of mine which 
was played was “The Dance in Place Congo,” a symphonic poem 
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after George W. Cable. This composition was begun over twenty 
years ago, and was brought out, as a ballet, by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the spring of 1918; later being given a per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1920. It was, 
therefore, considered by most of the critics old-fashioned, not 
“‘up-to-date,” in other words. Henri Pruniéres, the able editor 
of “La Revue Musicale,” specifies four compositions—among 
which are the Symphony by Carl Nielsen (the Danish composer), 
and “The Dance in Place Congo” by Henry F. Gilbert—and 
asks why such compositions are included in a festival of modern 
music. The German critics took much the same attitude, consid- 
ering the piece old-fashioned and out of place. But they were 
also inclined to make fun of, and to ridicule the piece. One critic 
grudgingly admits “It has the merit of original melodic fragments 
of the time of the slaves.” Another says: “It sounds like a dark 
reminiscence of “The Last of the Mohicans.’”’ While Adolf 
Weissmann, perhaps the best-known critic in Germany, in the 
course of an article by no means sympathetic, says: ““When the 
bell at length calls the slaves back to work, the Europeans laugh 
again, because they will not take it as seriously as the Niggers, 
or Henry F. Gilbert, who in totally un-European style shuns 
every development of the primitive.”’ This last sentence, although 
most unwittingly, contains almost a compliment for me, as it has 
been my aim from the first to write some American, and un- 
European music: music which shall smack of our home-soil, even 
though it may be crude. Nevertheless, even though my compo- 
sition was knocked by the critics, it was a considerable success 
with the audience. The Opera-House was full to the last seat. 
Even the American Consul got left, and could not buy a seat. 
There were some whistles and hisses, but the applause was so 
genuine and prolonged that it won out over them, and I was 
repeatedly recalled to the stage to bow my acknowledgments. 
I received many warm congratulations from private persons, 
and was even publicly embraced by dear old Professor Hans 
Sonderberg of the University of Kiel. 

Aaron Copland was represented by his suite, “Music for the 
Theater.” This “Suite” was played for the first time, two or 
three years ago, at a Boston Symphony concert, and has since been 
given by Mr. Koussevitzky in New York and in Paris. Copland 
is a young man. He and I belong to different generations. We 
are poles apart as regards style of musical expression. Yet the 
principle which actuates us both is about the same. He also 
desires to write some music which, in its content, shall reflect and 
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express American characteristics rather than European. But 
America, to him, is New York. He is a great believer in Jazz, 
and its possibilities regarding symphonic development. And his 
technique is in the up-to-the-minute style of modernity. Yet, in 
such European criticisms of his work as came under my eye, I 
did not see that the critics were much kinder to him than they 
were to me. It is true that Pruniéres, the French critic, pronounces 
Copland’s work to be “full of verve”; but one of the German 
critics says: “it is no better than what might be expected of an 
ordinary moving-picture theater orchestra”; while Adolf Weiss- 
mann remarks: “‘Aaron Copland has built an effective piece in 
his ‘Music for the Theater’—but not without the spiritual help 
of Stravinsky, and leaning on the crutches of Jazz.”” The audience 
received it good-humoredly, even hilariously. As I remember, it 
was one of the few pieces of the Festival which was not hissed. 
The people refused to take it very seriously. They were too 
busy laughing. Copland was also’recalled several times. 

The reason for this unsympathetic and rather harsh attitude 
on the part of the European critics is a lack of understanding, or 
appreciation, of musical conditions here in America. As a matter 
of fact, American critics have a far better and truer view of the 
musical activities of Europe, than have the European critics of 
the musical activities of America. Especially is this true regarding 
American musical composition. Europe is at the summit of 
centuries of development of the art of music. Her art is ripe— 
even over-ripe. Whereas America is practically at the beginning 
of the development of her own native musical culture. This fact 
is completely lost sight of, ignored or not even seen, by the majority 
of European critics. They seem to lack all historical perspective 
concerning the development of musical composition in America. 
In criticizing an American musical product, they naturally com- 
pare it with the best that Europe can show, and this process is 
quite as naturally productive of adverse criticism for the American 
work. There is really some justification for this. It is certainly 
“up to us” to develop our own native musical culture, and not 
to be too imitative of Europe, which can sing its own song so 
much better than we can. But we shall never do this as long as 
the attitude persists of welcoming every European work with 
exaggerated respect, regardless of its quality. Bad, superficial, 
and worthless works are produced in Europe, as they are in 
America. But I already notice, here and there, a hopeful sign in 
American criticism—a refusal to be imposed upon by reputations, 
however authoritative. Our musically cultural independence is, 
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however, beginning to dawn; and considering our ancestry, and 
our history, it is not an undue length of time after our political 
independence. 

In the six concerts of the Festival, although twenty-three 
compositions were performed, only nine were in what is called the 
“modern” idiom. Not a large percentage in what purported to 
be a festival of modern music. Nevertheless, I received a larger 
dose of musical modernity than it has ever been my fortune to 
receive in so short a time—only five days. It was also these 
nine “modern” works which aroused my greatest curiosity and 
attention. In my opinion no work of genius graced the Festival, 
although several contained some eloquent pages, and almost all 
showed a high degree of technical proficiency. Therefore, modern 
methods of musical composition—as such—were displayed to my 
listening ears, for analysis, reflection, and critical judgment con- 
cerning their character and worth. (I would not, however, have it 
understood that I undertake an exhaustive estimate of all modern 
music. Most of my conclusions were forced upon me by what I 
heard at the Frankfurt Festival.) 

What is the outstanding characteristic of modern music? 
To one brought up, trained, and mentally fed on the great body 
of music as it existed before the year 1900—it seems that the 
salient characteristic of the new music is its discordance. The 
proportions of discord and concord have been entirely upset, and 
it often seems that discord has been aimed at—as an end in itself— 
and not as a means of expression. In the “Essay on Man” written 
in the early part of the 18th century by Alexander Pope, these 
lines occur: 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood. 


This last line seems to embody the underlying principle of pro- 
cedure of the modern composers—and indeed would make an 
ideal motto for the entire school of modern music. Of course 
this has—in a way—been true of every harmonic innovation in 
the history of music. In this history the harsh and unwelcome 
discords of one generation commonly become the accepted musical 
concordances of the next generation. My personal objection is 
not to the discords themselves, no matter how harsh-sounding 
they are. Discord is as important in music as concord. But, to 
me, the proportion has been lost; the undue preponderance of 
discord has led to an inartistic result. A sin against the spirit of 
beauty has been committed. 
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The most outstanding characteristic—the earmark, in more 
than a merely metaphorical sense—of the great bulk of the new 
school of modern music, is, then, the prevalence of discord. It 
sounds ugly to most of us. Some, indeed, there are, who claim 
that it is interesting and even beautiful, but I cannot help think- 
ing that if many of these people would be strictly honest with 
themselves, they would be forced to admit that much of the new 
music sounds positively disagreeable to them. Why should this 
new music sound unpleasant? It is somewhat for this reason. 
The new composers have striven in numerous ways to enlarge the 
domain of musical possibilities. Various methods have been ex- 
perimented with, and various theories elaborated—all of which 
are most interesting—even fascinating—in themselves. The 
trouble is with the results. The practitioners of these methods 
and theories have become so interested in them that they have 
forgotten all about the fact that the ultimate end of art is the 
expression of the “beautiful,” and not merely the realization of 
a theory. The composer has unconsciously become the slave 
of a method of procedure, rather than the method of procedure 
remaining merely the tool of the composer, as should be desired. 

In the domain of “harmony’”—which has been, so far, the 
field of the greatest experimental exploitation—some very inter- 
esting procedures, discoveries, and inventions have been made. 
Let us examine some of them a little more in detail. In the old 
music a chord consisted of a small number of tones—usually not 
more than 3, 4, or 5. One of these tones could be altered, chro- 
matically, either up or down, without entirely destroying the 
individual character of that particular chord. But if the process of 
alteration is persisted in, and another, or more, of the component 
tones are also altered, the chord in question soon loses its character, 
as any particular chord, and becomes another chord, or a non- 
descript combination of tones—frequently very discordant. One 
is put in mind of the small boy’s pantaloons, which had been 
patched so much and so often, that it was finally impossible to tell 
of just what material the garment originally had been made. 

Polytonality—Each piece of music in the 19th century, and 
before, had been composed in one key only. That is to say— 
although the key may have been changed several times in the 
course of a composition, yet all the component tones of the music, 
at any one moment, were related to one definite key, or tonality. 
But polytonality means music in two, or even more, keys, going 
on at the same time. The crudest and baldest idea of its opera- 
tion and effect may be obtained by taking a piece of piano music 
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by Chopin, or Schumann, let us say, and transposing the part for 
the right hand to a different key from that in which it was written, 
leaving the part for the left hand in its original key. Then try 
the result over on your piano. You will probably be interested, 
but I doubt if you will be charmed. However, while this would 
be a demonstration of the principle, it would be no fair trial of it, 
for the reason that the tones of the piano are all of the same 
general quality. The true place for polytonality is in the orches- 
tra, where there are several groups of instruments of decidedly 
different and widely contrasted tone-colors. If, in addition to 
the naturally existing differences in tone-color of the various groups, 
one group is made to play in one key, and another group is made 
to play in another key, simultaneously, certain very specialized 
effects are possible; effects which, at times, can be not only in- 
teresting, but even charming. In modern music the earliest 
tentative experiment in polytonality known to me occurs in 
Alfred Bruneau’s opera “Le Réve,” which was produced at the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris, in 1891. The modern enthusiasts are 
usually most anxious to prove that they have antique precedent 
for most of their outré procedures. This is undoubtedly so, 
in many instances, but it is a rather significant fact that these old 
examples of such procedures have remained as isolated cases of 
eccentric experiment, and have not had an appreciable effect upon 
the mighty stream of development of the living art. 
Atonality—This simply means no particular tonality, or key. 
The tones of which music is composed are not considered by the 
composer as related to a key-note, or a particular system of tones, 
such as the scale of G major, for instance, but solely in their 
relation to each other. Each tone is regarded as an entirely free 
agent—having no relatives or family connections—but moving 
through the texture of the music at the composer’s own sweet 
will. Wagner said that when a composer loses sight of tonality, 
he is lost. And in throwing overboard all tonality, there, indeed, 
results a kind of tonal anarchy. It is much the same as if, in a 
well-organized community, the laws were suddenly suspended. It 
would not be long before a most unsatisfactory condition of con- 
fusion would result. And this is just what usually happens in a 
thoroughgoing piece of atonal music. A short reign of anarchy 
in civil life is occasionally a good thing. It forcibly brings to our 
minds the blessings of law and order. And a short passage of 
atonal music, occurring in the midst of a composition, is certainly 
a valuable thing as a medium of contrast. It sets off the well- 
behaved parts of the composition in all the stronger relief. But 
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to base an entire composition on the atonal method of procedure 
—like one that I heard at Frankfurt—is certainly an unwise 
thing, and results in a most inartistic monotony. One does not 
know where one is at from beginning to end. 

In Richard Strauss’s opera, “Der Rosenkavalier,”’ occurs a 
short passage which is a most happy application of the theories 
of both polytonality and atonality. It is at the moment in Act 
II when Octavian brings in the brilliant polished silver rose. Part 
of the orchestra (doubtless the strings) sustain a well-known chord 
in a perfectly definite key. Above this, and very much higher in 
pitch, a succession of chords is played, having, for the most part, 
no key-relationship with the sustained chord; and in addition to 
this, they have no key-relationship with each other; and in addition 
to this, they are played on Flutes, Celesta, Glockenspiel, etc.; hence 
they have a very different tone-color from that of the sustained 
chord. This contrast in tone-color, together with the sharply dis- 
cordant but delicately suggested harmonic rubbings of the different 
tonalities, and, together with the constantly shifting nature of the 
superimposed chordal figure, produces a kind of tonal flashing, 
exquisitely suggestive of the sparkling, glittering, shimmering 
effect of rays of light, reflected at different angles, from the polished 
surfaces of the silver rose. And, most artistically, this effect is 
introduced only now and then during the progress of the scene. 
It is a “high light”; not a constant element in the texture of 
the music. 

But the most startling and revolutionary theory of all is that 
having to do with the relative importances of the very musical 
intervals themselves. ‘These musical intervals—2nds, 3rds, 4ths, 
5ths, etc.—are all derived from the partial vibrations of a single 
sounding body. Musically speaking, the intervals are derived 
from the overtones of a single fundamental tone. The first 
pages of nearly every harmony book contain a table of overtones; 
so that one may see at a glance how our chords have been built 
up. But there is an order, determined by nature, in which 
these partial vibrations, or overtones, appear. First there is the 
octave, then a fifth, then another octave, then a third, then 
another fifth, then a minor seventh, and so on. As the series 
rises, both in number and in pitch, the intervals thus generated 
become more and more discordant. The history of music shows 
that the use of these intervals has followed roughly the order of 
their generation; also, that the intervals first generated, with 
their inversions, have been considered as concordant intervals; 
while all others have been considered as discordant intervals. The 
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progress of music—on its harmonic side—has lain in the in- 
creasingly common use of the discordant intervals. But now, say 
the most extreme of the modernists, all intervals are equally 
natural in their generation, therefore this differentiation of in- 
tervals into “‘concords” and “‘discords” is but an arbitrary dis- 
tinction, and one which derives its authority very largely from 
mere habit. They proceed to regard all the intervals as of one 
kind, though different in their specific effects. It is difficult to 
criticize this theory as a theory. One can only say that the inter- 
vals which have hitherto been regarded as concords arise from the 
partial vibrations of proportionally larger sections of the original 
sounding body—be it a steel bar, or what not—than do those 
intervals hitherto regarded as discordant. As the series of over- 
tones rises, the sections of the sounding body become smaller and 
smaller. This may have some significance, entirely independent 
of the force of habit. But this is a question for the acoustician 
and philosopher. The proof of the pudding lies in the eating there- 
of. You should hear one of the compositions built in accordance 
with this theory. 

So much for the harmonic aspect of the new music. But now, 
when we look at its melodic aspect we find no such development. 
Melody, as such, is slighted, neglected, considered naive and 
trivial, and is even obnoxious to many of the new school. The 
reason for this is that melody—especially in the 19th century— 
has played a large and dominant part in the expression of emotion 
—and—the emotions expressed were frequently of a rather shallow 
character. So the modern composer, disgusted with the com- 
monplaceness of the emotions expressed, has become suspicious 
of melody itself. His especial aversion is a developed kind of 
melody, with a climax, and a generally expressive nature. 

There are other aspects of music which have undergone 
modification and development at the hands of the modernists. 
These are rhythm, and orchestration. In rhythm their experi- 
ments have consisted largely in the elaboration and complication 
of existing rhythmic schemes, rather than in the invention of 
any new rhythmic units. But in orchestration, all sorts of new 
and previously unheard combinations of tone-colors have been 
invented. Particularly is this true of the wind and percussion 
instruments. More strange noises have probably been “sprung”’ 
on a perfectly innocent public during the last ten years than have 
been heard during the hundred years preceding. This will 
be all to the good, eventually. But, unfortunately, the point of 
interest in the great majority of these new instrumental com- 
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binations lies in their novelty, rather than in what they really 
have to say, musically. It is frequently a case of the over-elabor- 
ation of the means of expression when there is nothing particular 
to express. The wonderful and dazzling art of modern orches- 
tration—enriched as it has been by all the clever combinations 
and ingenious inventions of the modernists, is, alas, but too 
frequently used as a smoke-screen, and merely conceals a lack 
of real ideas on the part of the composer. 

The 19th century certainly witnessed the greatest develop- 
ment of the art of music, as an expression of emotion, that the 
world has ever seen. Music has always been expressive of emotion, 
although of different kinds of emotion at different times. Serenity, 
nobility, dignity, and an almost Grecian aspect of the art is 
largely observable in the earlier centuries. The senciment 
expressed was high and fine; but it was seldom that the com- 
poser allowed his individual emotions—his joys, sorrows, and 
loves—to interfere with the serene and dignified form of his 
music. But almost at once, from very early in the 19th century, 
there began an unparalleled development in the expression of 
passionate, and romantic, personal feelings. This development 
included much that we consider great in the art. Sentiment 
seemed to receive a more eloquent investiture; music to speak 
with a more passionate and human voice. But music—with this 
increased intensity in the expression of the personal sentiments— 
became a medium for the expression of the debased form of senti- 
ment—sentimentality. Even the great composers have been 
guilty—at times—of falling into the slough of sentimentality— 
and the very art itself has fallen a victim to a host of lesser com- 
posers who had nothing else to express. It was but natural that 
there should eventually be a reaction from this disease of mushy 
sentimentality, which was subtly undermining the quality of musi- 
cal art. Music—in its most noble exemplars—is truly aristocratic 
in its nature. It expresses high and noble sentiment in chaste 
and refined form. The unbridled expression of sentimentality 
has debased the emotional content of music, and drawn the form 
somewhat out of shape to accommodate its expression. The art 
of music ran the risk of being democratized—in a bad sense— 
and there are bad senses of the word democratic. Ideas and 
sentiments exist which, by reason of their very nature cannot be 
democratized. It were desirable, perhaps, but is not possible. 

So one of the tendencies, even fundamental principles, of the 
school of modern composers is to eschew the expression of any- 
thing even remotely resembling sentimentality. But too many 
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of these modern composers—in their anxiety to steer clear of 
sentimentality—have thrown overboard sentiment along with it. 
They have rushed pell-mell to the opposite extreme and have 
striven to produce purely objective combinations of tones; scientific 
music, devoid of emotion. The result is that many modern com- 
positions are interesting—as a puzzle, or an ingenious mechanical 
contrivance is interesting—but they fail to touch our hearts; to 
express or to arouseemotion. It has been the aim of the composers 
to avoid this. Therefore, the great majority of these modern 
compositions are just as extreme, in their way, as are the most 
blatant musical expressions of sentimentality, in their way. And 
being merely eccentric extremes they are, I believe, not destined 
for very long life. 

Considered in its aspect of good and enduring art, the great 
majority of the compositions written in the modern idiom are 
undoubtedly worthless. However, in this respect they do not 
differ from the musical output of any other age. It is my belief 
that the great majority of compositions produced in any age 
are poor and worthless—as works of art. They are not worth 
the paper they are written on—as the saying is. The one thing 
which justifies the existence of a musical composition, and insures 
its survival—as a work of art—is the possession of genius by its 
creator. That he should also possess an adequate technique— 
sufficient for the perfect expression of his musical thought— 
goes almost without saying. But the possession of technique 
alone is of no value in the creation of an enduring work of art. 
One must also have something to say. The final judge of real 
worth is posterity—and this is a judge whom we cannot consult. 
The reason that the past seems so full of excellent works of art is 
that these are the only ones which have survived. In their time 
they were surrounded by a very large majority of the productions 
of mediocrity, which have fallen away and been forgotten. Un- 
doubtedly the same process is going on at the present time. So 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing the vast majority of modern 
works worthless—as enduring works of art. 

But considered as experimentation—a reaching out for hitherto 
unknown means of expression—the grand total of modern music 
has a great value. The very art itself will be benefited by all 
this experimentation. For when the genius does come along he 
will find enlarged possibilities of expression ready to his hand. 
He will then pick and choose merely what is requisite for the 
expression of his genius. He will not be led away by style or 
fashion, but will be intent upon self-expression. His own particular 
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perception of beauty will weigh the heaviest with him. No 
matter whether he says so or not, this will be the unconscious 
spring of his action. He will deliver his message regardless of the 
opinions of his contemporaries; urged on to do so by a terrible 
and not-to-be-denied force. And it has frequently—in fact 
usually—happened that the opinions of his contemporaries have 
been adverse to him and his works. For these latter judge by 
the style or fashion of the time, and not by the “content” of his 
work. They judge by the letter and not by the spirit. Yet it 
is this spirit alone which will insure survival to his work, when 
all the others, which were merely stylish or fashionable, have 
been forgotten. 

Now in regard to that word “content.” “Content” is used 
to designate the inner meaning of a work, in contradistinction to 
its outward form. I believe that all great music has a “content.” 
It says something. And that something is of an emotional 
character. We can all think of sad music, merry music, noble or 
pathetic music, vehement, or furious music, and so on. And all 
these characterizations refer to emotions. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to speak any too definitely of the “content” of music, for 
the reason that music, as an art, exists, primarily, for the purpose 
of expressing those very feelings which cannot be expressed by 
means of words. Where words fail, music comes to the rescue. 
We can suggest with great definiteness, by means of words, a 
certain emotion, but this emotion can be expressed with so much 
more intensity by music, that it seems as if the music was the 
emotion itself. (It is true that another kind of “content” is 
assumed to be possible by the makers of what is called “program 
music.” These composers assume to be able to tell a story by 
means of music. But all they can do is to present the sequence 
of emotions in the order in which they occur in said story. When 
music is constrained to portray particular incidents—by means 
of sound-imitation—it, at that moment, abdicates its particular 
and peculiar function as an art. This kind of “content” has 
nothing to do with the point under discussion.) Stravinsky—in 
the notes to his Octuor—says that the piece is a musical object. 
I get the idea that he has tried to write an impersonal piece of 
music. But to my mind this is an impossibility. Art—and 
particularly the art of music—is very much of a subjective affair, 
and a composition always reflects—either emotionally or techni- 
cally—the preferences, desires, thoughts, or feelings, willy-nilly, of 
its individual composer. When we hear a Mozart symphony, it 
is not the fact that it is a symphony that interests and charms 
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us, but the fact that it is a symphony by Mozart, filled—as to 
content—with all the delicately poetic and tender charm of its 
creator’s musical personality. 

The muse of the present age is Science—not Art. The 
function of art is to express, or to arouse feeling. The business of 
science is the study of nature, and the application of the principles 
thus discovered. The one is concerned largely with emotion; the 
other with knowledge. The masterpieces of Art have not been 
created by scientific men—and the impracticality and out-of-the- 
worldness of great creative artists has almost become a common- 
place of knowledge. But so great has become the achievement of 
Science (with its numerous applications) in the present age, that 
the attention of all—even the creative artist—is focussed upon it. 
Who can but admire the present-day accomplishments of Science? 
So the creative artist of the present day admires, and unfortunately 
aspires to imitate, the scientific procedures of the geometrician 
or the mathematician. He endeavors to import into his art 
(where they do not belong) certain hard and fast principles and 
methods, with the result that a scientific work is produced, rather 
than an artistic one. Many modern pictures look like geometric 
designs—and many modern musical compositions sound like 
audible mathematical formulas. They are neither good science, 
nor good art. 


High above the portals of the beautiful Opera-House at 
Frankfurt—cut deeply into the stone of the facade—are the 
words “Dem Wahren, Schinen, Guten” —‘‘To the True, the Beau- 
tiful, the Good.” This is human sentiment of a high order. 
Thought, emotion, and nobility of spirit. These words have a 
great significance—they affect us in our inmost nature—and recall 
to us that depth of human emotion which lies below the fluctuations 
of passing fashion, and hint of that, which I believe is the back- 
ground and ultimate “‘content” of the masterpieces of art. 

These mystic words also hint at a sane balance—a harmony 
of qualities. There is the “True,” which not only engages our 
thought, but appeals to that which is deepest in us; there is the 
“Beautiful,” impossible of definition, but surely an uplifting and 
godlike joy; and there is the “Good,” that spirit of aspiration 
which leads us onward—as if an angel beckoned us from another 
world. 
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Many of the modern composers would have us believe that 
these sentiments are old-fashioned and outworn—that in its 
wonderful development the art of music will, in future, have no 
concern with them. But I cannot believe it. The modern 
composers seem preoccupied with a desire to de-emotionalize 
music—to make of it a thing, excellent in its objective perfection, 
but having no particular human interest or concern. This is mere 
pride of intellect—and any such effort must eventually fail. 
Tis but poor art without the heart. 

To my mind most of the modern composers have become so 
fascinated with intellectual methods, theories, and _ technical 
over-elaborations, that in their art the “human” element has sunk 
completely out of sight. While most of these modern composers 
are undoubtedly sincere, it is, nine times out of ten, the sincerity 
of successful self-delusion, rather than that arising from the inner 
conviction of genius. Modern music is certainly complicated 
enough, but in its essence, most of it is superficial rather than pro- 
found. Yet when the true master arrives—and he may be here 
now, for all I know—he shall restore the balance between tech- 
nique and content—he shall express emotion with the aid of thought; 
through his work the sunlight of sanity shall illumine our minds; 
and he shall yet again sing to us of “the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good.” 








COMMUNAL MUSIC AMONG ARABIANS 
AND NEGROES 


By CLIFTON JOSEPH FURNESS 


HERE has been a deadlock in the lists of scholarship for 
many years over the question of so-called “communal” 
composition. Subjects of violent academic debates often 

fall dead from the lips of the speakers, and fail to make any vital 
contact with the general thought-currents, or Zeitgeist of the age. 
In the case of the communal theory of folk-music, however, the 
subject has assumed almost the import of a national issue. Echoes 
of it are heard in fields of study beyond the confines of the tech- 
nical researches of literary scholars. In its ramifications, it 
affects not only literary historians and interpreters, but ethnology, 
and particularly the investigation of practically all types of prim- 
itive music. It seems important, therefore, that musicians 
acquaint themselves with the subject sufficiently to enable them 
to form their own opinions of the merits of the opposing schools 
of thought. 

The issue at stake is no mere matter of pettifogging uncer- 
tainty, as is all too often the case with scholarly differences. 
There is a well defined clash of opinion between the protagonists 
of the “communal” school of thought, and the adherents of the 
“fndividual artist” theory of origins of folk-music and folk- 
literature. For many decades, what is called the “ballad epic” 
hypothesis was in the ascendancy. Leading scholars compiled 
masses of imposing data tending to show that practically all the 
great folk or national epics, including the Homeric poems, were 
composed of a network of ballads, which had grown up more or 
less spontaneously from the common life of the people, without 
the shaping agency of any one individual creative mind. Homer 
himself came to be regarded, by this school of thought, as a myth. 
This theory naturally implied that the words and music of ballads, 
and all other forms of primitive folk-expression in music, were 
to be accounted for in the same way. The whole thing could be 
summed up very prettily, though hazily and with none too great 
accuracy, in the oft-quoted dictum of Herder, that the folk-song 
sprang up like the wild flower, as an unaccountable result of 
invisible activities whose roots extended below the surface of 
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recorded history—that, in other words, like Topsy, folk-music 
‘Just growed”! 

Many eminent German thinkers espoused this view, especially 
with regard to “the Homeric myth.” In America, the com- 
munal hypothesis, in its bearing on the problems of ballad-com- 
position, was thoroughly investigated and enunciated with an 
air of authority which has never been completely refuted, by 
Professor Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford. The communal 
tradition has been carried recently into fresh fields of definitive 
research under the direction of Professor G. L. Kittredge, of 
Harvard. Mr. R. W. Gordon has for several years been engaged 
in scientific investigation and recording of the fast disappearing 
types of authentic folk-music in this country, among Westerners, 
Southern Negroes, and sailors. Since he is in constant contact 
with the actual sources, he has done more, perhaps, than any 
other investigator toward carrying the observation of the forces 
of communal composition, and related activities, into practical 
fields of concrete application. 

Opposing this theory, there has been an increasing tendency 
since the wave of post-War reactions set in, to swing toward the 
idea that all music and literature, even of primitive folk (if such 
a thing as a “really primitive folk” can, indeed, be scientifically 
said to exist at present), is the product of an individual creative 
mind, an author or composer who is no less an isolated unit because 
his name happens to be unknown. This rationalistic explanation 
is frankly opposed to the idea that its opponents advance, that 
there is an intangible process by which the collective conscious- 
ness of the “folk” of a given community expresses itself in com- 
positions which are generated by the mutual functioning of many 
minds dealing with the same material simultaneously. This new 
view, based exclusively upon individual artistry, has been advanced 
particularly by French scholars recently, perhaps foremost among 
them being Professor J. Bédier. While the French have occupied 
themselves with exploding the “myth” of the communal origins 
of ballad and epic, the Homeric question has taken a corresponding 
swing back toward the belief that a single author wrote both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and that they are not merely a gradual 
accretion of folk-compositions welded together without the agency 
of one central mind’s controlling direction. In England, the activi- 
ties of the late Dr. Walter Leaf, and in America the researches of 
Professor John A. Scott, have attracted particular attention in this 
field. Professor Louise Pound has also written ably with the pur- 
pose of exposing the fallacies and vagaries of thought which the 
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new school believes underlies the basic conception of purely com- 
munal origins for folk-music. 

It seems likely that, as in most cases of extreme divergence 
of opinion, the truth may best be got at by a fusion of the two 
view-points, admitting the operation of both communal and 
individual processes in the origination of most of the compositions 
which have become the common property of a community, and 
now pass for “folk-song.” Even the most rabid “communalist”’ 
does not pretend that a community of howling, perhaps dancing 
folk, assemble under the mystical stimulation of some divine 
afflatus, and compose a ballad, a folk-tune, or an epic out of 
whole cloth. This is often overlooked by their opponents, who 
concentrate their efforts upon trying to reduce the stand of the 
communal theorist to an absurdity by advancing some such 
extreme distortion of its hypothesis as that indicated in the fore- 
going statement. Unfortunately for the establishment of their 
own premise, however, they have little to offer in the way of 
constructive proof, and are unable to solve the “mystery” of 
doubtful folk-origins by accounting for the existence of such a 
finished literary product as the ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens,” 
for instance. While they ridicule the idea that such a ballad 
may have grown into its present form by a series of gradual accre- 
tions, receiving a touch here from one singer, there from another, 
they have merely disposed of the mystery or begged the question 
by creating another even more difficult to answer: namely, who 
was the individual who could produce so inimitable a work, in 
which leading traits of national consciousness are insinuated as 
the very root and fibre of its being? 

On the other hand, the unprejudiced adherent of the “‘individ- 
ual creator”’ view should, and usually does admit, when he is thrown 
into contact with concrete demonstrations of folk-music in process 
of formation among primitive peoples, that although the individual 
agent is almost always the stronger factor, at least in our present 
stage of civilization, yet there is also an indefinable but tangible 
element of subconscious mutation, which is consistently operative 
in any performance of extemporaneous or memorized folk-music in 
which two or more persons participate. It is in the action of this 
spontaneous elaboration of material already more or less familiar, to 
which more than one creator contributes, that the term “communal 
origins” may be reasonably applied, with scientific accuracy. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
technical points involved in attempting to establish or disprove 
such a theory as that of communal composition. It has been very 
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interesting, from the standpoint of a layman, to observe the action 
of such a principle as that which has been postulated as the basis 
of community art-production, as it manifests itself under totally 
different circumstances, in the environment of varying cultures. 
I have been particularly impressed within the past two years to 
see at close range something of how this fundamental, instinctive 
process is still at work among the Arabians in North Africa, and 
also in the regions of our own Southern states, where the phono- 
graph and the radio have not yet dissipated all semblance of an 
original creative culture in the musical life of the Negro. It 
is my purpose to present here some of these first-hand impressions 
of folk-music in actual process of formation, or re-formation. 

Recently I had opportunity to watch the Arabian life in 
the little town of La Marsa, a North African community which 
preserves its indigenous character, and maintains the original 
Arab program of life, little influenced by the slight influx of 
visiting Europeans. It is the seat of the summer palace of the 
Bey of Tunis, and for that reason one finds here an abundance of 
Arabian music and entertainment of a sort that is gradually 
dying out along the coast of Tunis, under French influence. The 
young Arabian who accompanied me in my visits to the Moorish 
open air coffee-houses to hear some of these native performances, 
told me that the well-to-do and “progressive” young men of his 
own circle felt themselves decidedly superior to these forms of 
amusement, looked down upon the native musicians and their 
offerings, and regarded the cheap French jazz of the European 
hotel orchestra in the nearest large town as their criterion of good 
taste in musical matters! 

This young Arabian, named Manoubi Snoussi, however, was 
awake to the subtle beauties of his Oriental heritage, and helped 
me to catch many fine points which might have otherwise escaped 
my observation. He was employed as private secretary to the 
Baron Rudolf d’Erlanger, who has recently established himself at 
the little village of Sidi-Bou-Said, near La Marsa, in order to 
study in the most favorable atmosphere the theory and practice 
of contemporary Arabian music, and reconstruct as accurately 
as possible the pure modal system. He is making a thorough 
scientific investigation of the subject, and proposes to incorporate 
the results of his findings in a series of volumes, the first of which 
is now in press. 

On one of our visits to a Moorish café where the older inhabi- 
tants and political leaders of the nationalist party were in the 
habit of foregathering, I heard some unusual music, as we 
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approached the large semi-circle of outdoor tables in an open 
garden which constitutes a café in that climate. I was curious 
to trace the source of the two voices of entirely different quality 
which I heard, singing, sometimes one alone, sometimes both 
together, with harmonization (a practice almost unknown in 
Arabian music). The singers proved to be a middle-aged man and 
a boy of perhaps twelve years of age, both dressed in the desert 
costume worn by natives from the interior. They were making the 
round of the café, stopping to sing before each table in turn, a 
single song with seemingly infinite variations, both as to length 
and inflection, but always ending with a literal, ballad-like refrain. 
The chant, or declamation which preceded this refrain was in nar- 
rative vein, usually humorous, my native friend told me. It was 
improvised by the older singer, in a droning incantation that at 
times recalled the Sprechstimme intonation of Schoenberg’s “‘Pierrot 
Lunaire.”” The rhythm, which was free, seemed to follow the 
flow of the words, which were chanted like rhapsodic prose, 
rather than in a strict verse rhythm, until, at a given point, the 
two performers would both join in the measured refrain which 
marked the conclusion of each tirade. Manoubi Snoussi also called 
my attention to the fact that the “verses” (if such they could be 
called) were varied to suit the person to whom they were sung. 
This was quite evident, even without being able to follow the 
language, both because there was no set length for the strophe, 
and because the words were manifestly altered to suit each new 
auditor. A smile would come over the faces of the audience 
frequently, and at the end the person in whose honor the words 
had been improvised would reward the “jogleors” with a bit of 
coin and a word of acknowledgment. 

My companion explained that these itinerant singers, who 
were once a familiar institution in Arabian communities, but are 
now seldom seen except in the more remote districts, make their 
livelihood entirely in this way, depending upon the generosity of 
their impromptu audiences. When the minstrels came to me, 
they made a low bow and sang for a longer time than they had 
for the others. After receiving their baksheesh, instead of going 
on to the next person immediately, as they had been doing, the 
man carried out a sort of epilogue, based upon the theme of the 
chant he had just improvised for me, but ending, as usual, with 
the burden which was the characteristic feature of every song 
which he extemporized. 

This refrain was, to me, the most remarkable part of the per- 
formance, for I had been told, and had observed everywhere, that 
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the music of the Arab never displays even the rudiments of har- 
mony or counterpoint. Yet these two singers did not take a part 
in unison, or octaves, as is the usual rule, but in separate parts, 
which produced the effect of Oriental harmonization, if such a 
thing can be said to exist. The obbligato furnished by the boy’s 
voice was comparatively simple, following the melody at the 
interval of a minor third chiefly, with occasional fourths and 
sixths. The effect of the harmonization was never trite, how- 
ever, since the melodic line introduced occasional quarter-tone 
embellishments, or modal progressions. It was very interesting, 
also, to follow the boy’s part in the performance. He never 
hesitated as to when he was expected to join in the refrain, yet 
I watched in vain for any definite cue from the older singer, 
either by recurrent word, note, look, or gesture. 

When I questioned Manoubi Snoussi concerning this, he 
replied with the characteristic fatalism of the Arab, that it would 
be useless to try to explain to my Occidental way of thought 
exactly how the boy was always aware of what part he was ex- 
pected to take in the performance. He seemed to feel that the 
two singers were so completely at one in the spirit of the im- 
provisation, that there was never any question as to when the 
strophe was finished, and the refrain in order, even though the 
man did not lead up to it twice in the same way. The whole 
performance was made possible, Manoubi explained, only by the 
fact that the two performers were in close sympathy with each 
other, and with the audience as well. In fact, the essence of the 
minstrels’ art, he said, was to enter spontaneously into the charac- 
ter of the person before them, and reflect that character in their 
song, the words of which were almost entirely extemporaneous, 
except for the refrain, which was also varied from time to time 
by changing to some other traditional tune. The melody of each 
strophe was practically a free fantasia, and could be extended at 
will to meet the exigencies of an improvisation of considerable 
length, as had been the case in the song which had been composed 
in my honor. There were certain conventions involved in the 
form, but it was much less strict than that of the old German 
Meistersinger, for instance, with the Stollen and Abgesang. Man- 
oubi explained its essentially improvisational character by com- 
paring the variations in the singers’ performance with the infinitely 
differentiated arabesques that surround the Moorish arch in 
architecture, with scarcely ever a literal repetition. 

Here, then, was clearly a case of a highly evolved traditional 
music, in which a certain element of communal composition still 
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persisted, in the tendency to create a common understanding 
between the singers themselves, and between the singers and their 
auditors, which brought about constantly new variations, or a 
joint creation of a new form for the old material. Another sort of 
musical entertainment was provided at a Moorish café by one of 
the few surviving raconteurs of local tradition of the old time. 
Here I had an opportunity to observe still more distinct mani- 
festations of the force which lies at the basis of all community 
composition, namely, the tendency to elaborate traditional matter 
from the stimulus provided by a sympathetic audience, who 
contribute their element to the creation of a composite individu- 
ality, which varies with each different occasion. This accounts 
for the fact that Manoubi said he had never heard the old story- 
teller repeat himself literally, but that he did his best work when 
the circle about him became sufficiently excited to indulge in 
occasional ejaculations or phrases to help on the tide of the narra- 
tive! 

The story-teller whom I heard had been imprisoned during 
the War because of his exciting local patriotism to so high a point 
by subtle insinuations in his public performances, that the French 
authorities had apprehended him as a menace to the loyalty of 
the community. Now, however, he was again allowed to make the 
round of the small villages where his art was still accorded an 
appreciative reception, despite the gradual defection of the younger 
Arabs from that sort of diversion. It was his practice to come at 
a stated hour each evening to the same place, and tell his partic- 
ular cycle of stories until his saga was completed, when he would 
move on to some other café to give another series of these 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.”’ The particular theme treated 
by this man was the Arabian lore of the Crusades. 

The order of procedure at each of the evening entertainments 
was usually somewhat after this fashion, according to my own 
observation, supplemented by Manoubi Snoussi’s interpretation 
and comments. The older men, particularly those connected 
with the court of the Bey in La Marsa, and the more substantial 
and conservative members of the community, would begin to 
gather at the tables in the café about dusk. They would sit 
in groups at the small tables, forming a wide half-circle facing 
the open front of the coffee-house, in the center of which a large 
table had been placed, with a chair upon it for the seat of the 
story-teller. When the old man appeared, dressed in a white 
burnous, with a white flowing beard, a respectful silence would 
come over the company. Then the old man composed himself 
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on his improvised throne, closed his eyes, and would apparently 
be communing within himself for some time. After a consider- 
able interval had elapsed in silence, he would break forth into a 
sort of measured chant, half song, half declamation. The definitely 
perceptible rhythm of these opening invocations that always 
preceded the narration of the story proper, led me to wonder 
whether he might be reciting some well-known lines of poetry. 
Manoubi explained that each evening’s entertainment was sup- 
posed to begin with the incantation of some passage from classical 
Arabian poetry, usually having to do with the plot which was to 
be unfolded in the story that followed. The language, and 
particularly the rhythm of these chanted fragments of old verse, 
seemed always purer and clearer than the impromptu narration 
which followed. The poetry, of course, was in literary Arabic, 
while the popular treatment followed in the language of the people. 
At times it, too, might assume poetic form, but it was only at the 
beginning of each narration that the strictly classical manner was 
used. 

After a few minutes of this sort of thing, he would drop into 
the vernacular. His delivery became more nearly colloquial then, 
the intonation less definitely melodic. But there was always the 
general effect of chanting, so that I was inevitably reminded of 
“the Homeric myth,” and the fabled rendering of the incipient 
epic by popular bards. I wondered whether this might not be a 
present-day survival of a tradition similar to that by which the 
matter of the Iliad and the Odyssey may have taken shape gradu- 
ally, through countless repetitions, by many different performers. 
As the evening wore on, the narrative always became more and 
more animated, and the bodily gestures which the old man made 
in accompaniment to his recitation, like a leader conducting his 
band of players, produced the effect of a community of minds, 
all playing upon the same improvisatory strain, under the leader- 
ship of a trained spokesman who, like the medicine man or witch 
doctor of less highly developed civilizations, directed the thought 
which all held in mind, and gave it vicarious expression for the 
assembled throng. 

Gradually a fantastic pantomime of gestures would develop, 
forming a graphic and visible commentary to the narration which 
was under way. At times the chanter would alter his voice and 
whole demeanor, to suit the parts of different characters speaking 
in dialogue, so that the story assumed, for the time, the character 
of a drama, realistically interpreted. At other times, the high 
tones of the speaker’s voice, and his expression of rapt abandon, 
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would seem to indicate something of the prophetic bard’s fine 
frenzy. 

The story-teller was rewarded in proportion to the skill with 
which he was able to play upon the feelings of an audience. A 
Negro would make the rounds with a shining brass salver on which 
donations were quietly placed, from time to time, during the 
evening. It was noticeable that he always avoided my seat 
when passing with his tray, and when I attempted to drop some- 
thing into it, he smiled but shook his head and passed by. Man- 
oubi explained that while contributions were gratefully accepted 
from natives, it was a fine point of Arabian hospitality to make 
these entertainments free to all guests in the community. At 
the conclusion of the story, which usually consumed something 
above an hour, the old man was respectfully helped down from his 
lofty perch, and the audience departed quietly in groups, as they 
had come, to return the next evening for the continuation of these 
tales of the Crusades. 

These forms of traditional matter repeated by travelling 
Arabian minstrels, always with alarge amount of original or 
newly elaborated material, varying with each performance in 
important details, represent a contemporary survival of the 
principle which must have operated in strictly communal origins, 
if such origins did exist in more primitive times as postulated by 
the advocates of the communal theory. This opinion is borne 
out by the recent extensive investigations made by Miss Laura 
Williams in the older forms of Arabic music still surviving in 
Tunis in a purer state than elsewhere. Without Miss Williams’s 
invaluable information and material, the present study would 
not have been possible. This process has all but died out in 
Occidental civilization, except, perhaps, in isolated districts where 
primitive and illiterate conditions still prevail. A more direct 
indication of the possibility of communal origins for popular 
folk-composition in the present time and in our own country, it 
seems to me, is an instance of devotional improvisation which I 
have observed among the Negroes of South Carolina, on a remote 
plantation. 

At Easter, in 1926, I was at “Lang Syne,” near Fort Motte, 
in South Carolina. The Negroes who inhabit this large tract are of 
unusually pure stock, for they have maintained their own com- 
munity life and folk-customs, with little admixture of blood from 
outside the plantation, for some two hundred years. The local 
traditions of the old folk offer some light as to their origin. They 
seem to be partially of Arabian blood, and the survival of some 
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words in the peculiar dialect which they use has been traced to 
Arabian origins by Mr. Henry Bellamann, which would tend to 
reinforce that belief. A large amount of traditional African 
magic has been preserved among the older women of the plantation, 
who are distinguished by the title ““Maum,” as a mark of respect. 

Their Saturday-night dances proved to be great hunting- 
grounds for indigenous American folk-music. Here were the 
“Charleston” and “‘Black Bottom,” in their original form, as well 
as many other racy tunes and steps which may be discovered, in 
time, by jazz-bands. I shall not attempt to catalogue the “spiri- 
tuals,”’ such as ““When I-a lay dis body down,” or “Ain’ but one 
train on dis track all night long,” which Carl Sandburg, who has 
often visited the plantation and collected folk-songs there, has 
already made popular. One might suppose that, if such a thing 
as communal composition does exist to-day, this vicinity would 
be a likely spot in which to surprise the creative folk-genius at 
work. Whether one or many authors assisted in the conception 
of the popular songs I have mentioned, would, of course, be im- 
possible to prove, but I may speak of one or two instances which 
I saw there, that may help to throw some light upon the manner 
of their formation. 

On Easter morning I paid a visit to “Maum” Hester, who is 
now the greatest “conjurin’”’ woman on the plantation. She 
was always consulted for the interpretation of dreams, and was 
reputed to be visited with visions and divine revelations. I 
found her language very difficult to understand, especially when 
she passed into the trance-like state which always came over her 
when she began to speak of her religious “trabels.”” But Julia 
Peterkin, the mistress of the plantation, had accompanied me on 
my visit, and she helped me with an occasional whispered word. 
Maum Hester gave me a long account of her purely animistic 
interpretation of the fragments of Christian dogma which she had 
heard, interspersing her account with graphic descriptions of her 
own visions and “trabels,” or trances. I shall speak of only one 
outstanding instance, which has direct bearing upon the question 
of tracing Negro religious music to its origin. She was possessed 
with the idea that every day that passed carried with it a record 
of the deeds and thoughts which had been performed by each 
person. The sun carried this record somewhere to the center of the 
earth, where the moon and stars, the signs and seasons, all rested 
until their appointed time to appear. The “Lawd Jedus’”’ presided 
over the entrance to this region, and observed the record which 
each day bore of the doings of mortal men which were to be 
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stored up against the Judgment Day. Maum Hester’s chief 
concern was that the record which the sun bore to her Lawd 
Jedus each night might prove acceptable to him. 

“You laka know how I do ebry day, when I talk a Lawd 
Jedus?” she asked. Then, standing erect in the middle of her 
little cabin, she went through her sunset ritual. I feel confident 
that its genesis might be traced to some primitive African cere- 
monial which had come down to her from her forebears. She 
first opened her shutter wide toward the west, and then told how, 
as soon as the sun looked in at the window and told her he was 
going to see the ““Lawd Jedus,” she stood there, “‘jus’ lak-a dat”’ 
(here she indicated the posture of a muezzin calling to prayer) 
and repeated three times this formula: “Do, Lawd Jedus, is I 
please you dis day?” Each time that she repeated this form of 
invocation, after walking around the room in a circle with the 
peculiar posture, step, and rapt expression which is characteristic 
of the Negro “‘shout,”’ her voice increased in volume and widened 
its intonation, until it resembled more and more a well-defined 
vocal melody. From the sing-song croon in which she had been 
speaking when talking to us about her religious experiences, there 
gradually developed, with the increasing emotional stress, a con- 
stantly amplified tessitura, so that by the time she reached the 
third “Do, Lawd Jedus, is I please you dis day?” she had developed 
an articulate melody with a compass of approximately an octave, 
simply by the process of magnifying the natural intervals suggested 
by the intonation of the phrase. After the third question, her 
emotional state bordered on hysteria, and she continued to chant 
her words to the tune which had thus created itself, by a sort of 
spontaneous generation, from her speaking voice. 

“But de t’ird time, de sun he ’gin move, I see he shoutin’. 
Den I happy, by I know den I done please de Lawd Jedus dat day!” 
Then, quite taken over with the power of the “Sperit,’”’ she sat 
weeping and rocking her body to and fro, moaning with a weird 
humming sound inarticulate scraps of the melody which seemed 
to have formed itself in her mind, like an obsession. After some 
time, Mrs. Peterkin was able to quiet her, and then we left her, 
because she was prone to pass from this state of emotional hysteria 
into one of her “‘trabels,” Mrs. Peterkin said. She also explained 
that the word “shoutin’,” as Maum Hester had used it, meant a 
sort of rhythmic shuffle induced by the power of the “‘Sperit.”’ 

Maum Hester exerted a great religious influence over the 
community, Mrs. Peterkin told me, and many of the colored 
congregation were sure to feel “de sperit comin’ on” whenever she 
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appeared at prayer-meeting, as she undoubtedly would do that 
night, for the tide of religious emotion was running high. Accord- 
ingly I went to the meeting in one of the old slave cabins in the 
Negro quarter, known as “de street.”” The cabin was lighted only 
by the faint glow from an open fireplace. Dusky faces, shadowy 
figures loomed in the half-light. I shall pass over the scripture 
reading by the Negro preacher, which gradually broke off, or 
rather, merged itself into a perfervid discourse based upon the 
Biblical passage describing the Last Judgment. This sermon, 
if so it could be styled, increased in the tempo of delivery until 
the words resembled short, staccato drum-beats. The preacher’s 
voice gradually increased in range, just as Maum Hester’s had 
earlier in the day. Scriptural phrases were mingled with the 
intense outpouring of religious enthusiasm in the quaint dialect 
of the plantation. “Gawd’s lightnin’ gwine strike! Gawd’s 
thunder swaller de ert’!”’ 

Gradually moaning became audible in the shadowy corners 
where the women sat. Some patted their bundled babies in time 
to the flow of the words, and began swaying backward and for- 
ward. Several men moved their feet alternately, in strange 
syncopation. A rhythm was born, almost without reference to 
the words that were being spoken by the preacher. It seemed to 
take shape almost visibly, and grow. I was gripped with the 
feeling of a mass-intelligence, a self-conscious entity, gradually 
informing the crowd and taking possession of every mind there, 
including my own. It can be likened, perhaps, to the terrifying 
sensation of having one’s individual consciousness overshadowed 
by an invisible force, as in passing under the influence of 
hypnotism. 

Into the pulsating metrical form thus created, hanging 
vibrant in the air like a body awaiting a soul, shot these words, 
uttered by a black man in front of me who had been sitting with 
head bowed almost to his knees for some time, swaying and patting 
his feet: “Git right—sodger:. - Git. right—-sodger! Git right— 
wid Gawd!’ Instantly the crowd took iit up, moulding a melody 
out of half-formed femiiar phrases’ based upon a sviritual tune, 
hummed here and there among the crowd. A distinct melodic 
outline became more ard mere prominent, shaping itself around 
the central theme of the werds, “Git righi, sodger!” 

Scraps of other words and tunes were flung into the medley 
of sound by individual singers from time to time, but the general 
trend was carried on by a deep undercurrent, which appeared to be 
stronger than the mind of any individual present, for it bore the 
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mass of improvised harmony and rhythms into the most effective 
climax of incremental repetition that I have ever heard. I felt 
as if some conscious plan or purpose were carrying us along, call 
it mob-mind, communal composition, or what you will. It must 
be admitted, of course, that I was completely swept into the tide 
of contagious emotion myself by this time, and my judgment may 
have been warped by attendant circumstances, but I recall dis- 
tinctly that this was my conscious conviction at the time. 

To add to the general effect of the marvelous, I suddenly 
noted a peculiar shadow gesticulating on the wall opposite me, 
where blank darkness had been before. The figure looked like a 
witch with tall conical hat, waving long arms ending in tapering 
fingers, which fluttered with a palpitating motion like the quick 
minute rise and fall of piano-keys in action. Turning to trace 
the cause of this phenomenon, I saw that Maum Hester had 
stolen in unperceived, and now had taken the old lantern which 
she carried with her to guide herself across the dark fields, and set 
it on the bench behind her, while she was going through a fantastic 
rhythmic movement of the whole body in accompaniment to the 
music. The nervous twitching and fluttering of her hands appeared 
to be a reflex action, as no conscious voluntary impulse could have 
produced such precisely timed and co-ordinated movements in 
such an almost unbelievably fast tempo. The peculiar nature 
of Maum Hester’s physical movements, and her endurance, for 
this kept up as long as I was present, led me to believe that she 
was in a condition of complete religious frenzy, bordering upon 
the state described in the technical study of religious psychology 
as “ecstasy.” For I could now perceive her voice, threading its 
way through all the varied parts of the other singers, leading the 
other voices and herding them together, in much the same way 
that her fantastic shadow-dance seemed to body forth in visible 
form the rhythmic core of the emotional flood which was here 
forming its own expression in music. 

I am aware that to one who has not assisted at such an inde- 
scribably gripping: performance, this account may sound as 
fantastical as some of the older German explanations of inspired 
mythological origins. Nevertheless, I do not hesitate to suggest 
that the presence of Maum Hester-may.have provided just the 
requisite psychological fecundation to bring that mass of Negroes, 
united by generations of in-breeding toward a state approximating 
tribal consciousness, into a state of mind in which they could 
become organically articulate as a group, rather than as individuals. 
This seems to me to be a possible and rational explanation of what 
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appears to be a manifestation of something very similar to that 
elusive “mystery” underlying folk-composition. 

I do not pretend that I witnessed the conception and birth 
of a spiritual out of the whole cloth. But I have been assured by 
Mr. R. W. Gordon, whose opinion is based upon years of close 
observation, that this was probably an unusually vivid case of a 
spiritual “breaking through” into a new or largely modified form. 
It had probably never been sung before with just that text, 
certainly never with an identical harmonic setting—and it never 
will be again. It was a unique expression, born of the creative 
quick of the particular moment of its generation. The special 
occasion of such a performance as this is, at the same time, its 
own immediate inspiration, and its sole reason for being. An- 
other day, another song, or another version of the old familiar 
themes. We are here in touch with the very matrix of the creative 
process—that mysterious functioning of the improvisational 
consciousness, which is on the borderland of the subconscious and 
of dream-life, and which we of twentieth-century modes of life 
have almost completely lost sight of in our addiction to memorized 
performance based upon a printed score. May not that subliminal 
field of human experience, which modern psychology postulates 
as a basis for the explanation of many puzzling phemomena, be the 
root also of the operation of a sort of communal composition, or 
re-fabrication, such as that illustrated in the instance which I 
have described? At least, whatever the scientific explanation 
may be, it is indubitable that here was created a product generated 
by many individual participants focused upon one common 
theme, and fused into a uniform emotional state of quasi-hysteria. 
Whether the spiritual thus brought into existence was completely 
original, or merely modified upon the basis of an old familiar tune, 
does not in any way alter the fact that there was a force of change 
and organic growth at work here, which is closely akin to the 
function of original composition, if not identical with it. Is it 
too much to assert that this was the result of a form of communal 
consciousness operating in its creative aspect? 
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ALBERT ROUSSEL AND THE 
EIGHTIETH PSALM 


By HENRY PRUNIERES 


HIS great musician has not as yet been accorded the place 

to which his notable work, constantly enriched by new, 

powerful and original creations, entitles him. One may say 
that to-day—together with Ravel, Paul Dukas and Florent 
Schmitt—Roussel is one of the most eminent representatives of 
modern French music. And this man of sixty surprises us with 
his youthfulness no less than by the feeling which animates him 
for what is new. 

It would be self-deception, however, to regard Roussel as a 
mere lover of hitherto unknown dissonances and of harmonies 
smacking of affectation. He is not a seeker of the unusual, a 
“distiller of quintessences.”’ At bottom, his conception of music 
links him to the school of Franck. He does not, like Ravel and 
many of the young musicians of to-day, consider Art a game, 
and an end in itself. He is possessed with the desire to express 
himself, to translate his feelings or his impressions with absolute 
sincerity. And to that end he employs an idiom which has under- 
gone many changes in the course of its existence, yet which has 
always shown certain striking characteristics. 

Very sensitive, very finished, holding vulgarity and disorderly 
effusions in horror, he expresses himself with as much elegance 
as vigor in a language blossoming with the most delightful dis- 
coveries, as well in the domain of harmony and of counterpoint, 
as in that of orchestration. His work, to this day, marks a con- 
tinuous line of ascent. 

Like César Franck, who did not come fully into the heritage 
of his genius until the approach of the fifties, Albert Roussel is 
a musician of slow development and tardy burgeoning. He was 
late in taking up music. The son of an industrial family in the 
north of France, orphaned at a very early age, he did not at first 
think of devoting himself to music. He learned to play the piano 
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without any virtuosity, and, entering the Naval School, for a 
long time the only use to which he put his social accomplishment 
was to play when his comrades on board the training-ship Le 
Borda wished to dance. Assigned to active duty when very 
young, roving the China Sea or at anchor in port, he had very 
few chances of hearing music; nothing more than a few operas, 
sung in mediocre style. While taking his course at the School, 
however, his piano teacher had made him acquainted with the 
sonatas of Beethoven, which he carried about with him on the 
ocean, and played for better or for worse on the piano aboard 
ship. Music, a mysterious and well-nigh unknown art to the 
young navy officer, exercised a kind of gradual magic suasion 
upon him. The day came when he made an attempt to compose 
without ever having taken a single lesson in harmony. He sketched 
an opera, wrote a few pieces, and had the supreme happiness of 
hearing his first composition, an Andante for violin, viola, violon- 
cello and organ, played on Christmas Day, 1892, in the church 
of Cherbourg, the port at which he was stationed. Encouraged 
by some of his friends, he began seriously to consider giving up 
the sea for music, and decided to do so at the age of twenty-five, 
in 1894. 

In the great organist, Eugéne Gigout, Roussel found the most 
enlightened of teachers. Under his guidance he worked with 
passionate assiduity for several years, then entered the Schola 
Cantorum, where before very long he became professor of har- 
mony and of counterpoint. The influence of the Schola did not 
fail to leave a decided impress on his youthful work. It is evident 
in his first Violin Sonata, and can be felt in the admirable Trio, 
one of his most poetic compositions. To the attraction thus 
exercised upon Roussel’s sensitive nature, the grace and splendor 
of the Debussyiste school served as an antidote. His delightful 
ballet, Le Festin de l’ Araignée, is proof positive of the fact; yet, 
side by side with these works wherein may be traced various 
dominating, though contradictory, influences, there are others 
revealing Roussel’s intimate soul and his original temperament. 
The charming melodies set to poems of Henri de Régnier: Jardin 
Mouillé, etc., date from 1902, and the prophetic Divertissement 
for piano and wind instruments, from 1906. In this latter work 
we already find a pre-flavor of the harmony of Stravinsky’s 
Sacre du Printemps, as well as of the composer’s own actual 
style. 

Roussel, nevertheless, did not trouble to systematize his 
discoveries, to turn them to account. A work like the Dvwver- 
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tissement was a marvelous episode. He himself did not at the 
time suspect how far-reaching it was, and for several further 
years continued to waver between the Schola and Debussyism, 
creating works of surprising freshness and spontaneity. In them 
one finds a strong feeling for Nature; the fragrance of the woods, 
the rhythms of the light playing between the branches, all 
expressed with a poesy, a verdancy, a lively charm of a highly 
personal quality. 

The Far East, discovered by his adolescent eyes, haunted 
him. He returned to it after his marriage in 1909. From a 
voyage to India and Cambodia he brought back visions of rose- 
colored cities, of flower-grown temples, swarming with motley 
crowds of humanity, which he makes sentient to us in his Evoca- 
tions, for chorus and orchestra, one of the masterpieces of French 
pre-War musical production. The opera-ballet Padmavati is 
written in the same vein. The book offers some serious disad- 
vantages, but the score contains scenes of finished beauty, in 
which the choruses are treated in a very original manner, and in 
which the orchestra secures color effects that give new life to 
musical orientalism. 

Yet interesting and vital as are all these works, they are 
inferior, collectively, to what Albert Roussel has given us since 
the War. The compulsory interruption of his production was not, 
perhaps, useless. He became introspective; he meditated, took 
stock of his own personality. What he had quite intuitively and 
as though by chance indicated in his Divertissement, he now devel- 
oped, urged on by a profound inner instinct, with a certainty 
about which there is nothing cerebral. He had at last found his 
road and would continue in it. Henceforward there is a well- 
determined “Roussel style.” The dazzling Prelude Pour une 
Féte de Printemps, the Symphony, in B flat minor, the Concerto, 
the Suite, the Sérénade, all offer eloquent proof to the fact. 
Roussel takes pleasure in toying with dual tonalities, yet employs 
them with such skill that he never offends our ears. He enjoys 
tonal and modal ambiguities, drawing new and always expressive 
and harmonious effects from them. There is nothing systematic 
about him. Contrapuntal combinations after the manner of 
Schénberg are the direct opposite of his nature, that of the 
intuitive and spontaneous artisan. 

To-day, for his sixtieth anniversary, Albert Roussel brings us 
a masterwork: The Eightieth Psalm (which was performed for the 
first time at the Paris Opéra, on April 25, 1929, conducted by 
Albert Wolff). 
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What impresses one first of all, when reading the score, is 
its unity and novelty: a unity of ensemble which does not exclude 
an extreme diversity of aspect in details, a novelty which results 
from the conception of the work itself, and which is in no wise 
eccentric. Quizzing one’s memory, one is constrained to admit 
that, if this work proceeds out of the centuried tradition of the 
Handelian oratorio, it remains extremely personal, avoids all 
imitation and is like no other. It is neither the highly theatrical 
conception of Florent Schmitt’s formidable Psalm, nor yet the 
purely mystic one of Kodaly’s Psalmus Ungaricus. It is a great 
human work, poignant in feeling, without external brilliance, 
devoid of superterrestrial effusion. It speaks for men who suffer, 
and who implore the Heavens to save them, with cries of revolt 
which in the end subside in a transport of confidence and hope. 
Roussel chose the English text of the Psalm and set it to music; 
then made a French adaptation of the words. The English ver- 
sion, so it seems to me, has a more biting vigor than the French: 


Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like a flock, 

Thou that dwellest between the Cherubim, shine forth! 

Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh stir up thy strength, and come 
and save us. 

Turn us again, O God, and cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 

O Lord God of hosts, how long wilt thou be angry against the prayer of thy 
people? 

Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; and givest them tears to drink in 
great measure. 

Thou makest us a strife unto our neighbors; and our enemies laugh among 
themselves. 

Turn us again, O God of hosts, and cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 

Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it. 

Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and it 
filled the land. 

The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars. 

She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the river. 

Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by 
the way do pluck her? 

The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth 
devour it. 

Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts; look down from heaven, and behold, 
and visit this vine; 

And the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, and the branch that thou 
madest strong for thyself. 

It is burned with fire, it is cut down; they perish at the rebuke of thy countenance. 

Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, upon the son of man whom 
thou madest strong for thyself. 
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So will not we go back from thee: quicken us, and we will call upon thy 


name. 
Turn us again, O Lord God of hosts, cause thy face to shine; and we shall be 
saved. 


This Psalm lends itself naturally to separation into three 
closely welded parts, which correspond to the movements of the 
classic symphony: Allegro, Andante, Scherzo-Allegro. 

Preceded by a call of the horns, the supplication of the chorus, 
“Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel,”’ rises upon a harshly hammered 
rhythm in common-time, the male chorus alternating with the 
choral ensembles. The polyphony is rugged, with curiously 
ambiguous tonal and modal effects, as when the basses enter in 
minor on the words: “Stir up thy strength,” in E flat, while the 
tenors keep on singing in the key of C minor. 

After this passionate invocation, the chorus enounces the 
theme of the chorale which, after having assured the unity of 
the work by reappearing at various times in different keys, serves 
for its conclusion. 

The supplication now grows more dolorous, but—on the 
dominant of C minor—the tenors send forth a virile appeal to 
the Lord of Hosts, to a rhythm of imperious scansion. The 
alteration of the D flat creates a delectable tonal incisiveness. 
The motive recurs, and is again taken up in the various voices, 
which enter canonically, to close in a great ensemble full of 
poignant desolation, on a rough, syncopated rhythm. The 
orchestra drapes itself in lugubrious tints. While the bass drum 
and the tam-tam roll in pianissimo, the bass clarinet, the contra- 
bassoon, the trombones, ’cellos and contrabasses wail, whereas 
the voices grieve: ‘““Thou feedest them with the bread of tears.” 
While certain voices sing the words, others content themselves 
with uttering plaintive vocalises. At the words, “‘and our enemies 
laugh among themselves,” the composer toys skilfully with the 
superposition of tones in E major and in E minor. The chorus 
concludes with a great outburst: “Turn us again, O Lord God of 
Hosts, and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved.” 

The rhythm then broadens out, and against the tender 
designs woven by the violins the tenor begins his recital: ‘““Thou 
hast brought a vine,” while the bass projects the theme of the 


chorale. Contraltos, sopranos, basses, then the entire chorus, 
now and again singing six-part, accompany the solo singer with 
vocalises, first hummed with closed lips, then gaining in expres- 
sional intensity as the image of the vine of Israel, covering the 
earth with its shadow, is developed: 
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This slow progression terminates in the reappearance of the theme 
of the chorale, in B major. 

The gentle sorrow of these reminiscences is succeeded by the 
accents of revolt. Why has God allowed so fair a vine to be 
devastated? The third part begins in a rhythm in three-quarter 
time, succeeded by one jerky and panting, in two-eighth time. 
Anguish before the incomprehensible, ire, impotent rage, are 
expressed in accents of sombre violence. While the tenor begs 
God to deliver them from their enemies, the chorus fervently 
murmurs: “Turn us again. .. .” On a rhythm in common time 
(Allegro deciso), the theme of the first fugue reappears; but now 
in a much ampler development, although decidedly free and 
without any scholastic restraints. Its polyphony is rich and 
varied. The sopranos, for a moment, cry out the words alone, 
letting the other voices weave around them an accompaniment 
instrumental in character, vocalized with quite unexpected effects 
of syncopation. 

Cleverly graduated, this great crescendo ends in a chorale of 
ineffable sweetness, in the key of B major, sung pianissimo by 
the ‘cellos and contrabasses. Israel prostrate, her forehead in 
the dust, prays with confidence to the Lord of Hosts. 

I shall not attempt here to describe the art with which Roussel 
places different tonalities in juxtaposition without ever brutalizing 

_ the ear, taking advantage of tonal or modal ambiguities in order 
to create unexpected and varied sonorities, using the colors of 
the instruments with infallible science to lend some particular 
tint to each episode, without ever interrupting the unity of the 
tonal atmosphere. Never before has Roussel achieved a work so 
perfect from beginning to end, nor one so full of power. Never 
before has he raised himself to so great a height in his pursuit of 
the Ideal. His Kightieth Psalm is not merely a finished work of 
art, it is a great human work, and one which will live. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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ELIZABETHAN KEYBOARD MUSIC 
MY LADYE NEVELLS BOOKE, 1591 


By HILDA ANDREWS 


HE field of ecclesiastical Tudor music has by now been 
fairly generally explored. But with the exception of the 
madrigal, which is an offshoot from the ecclesiastical style, 

and has persisted in a certain attenuated popularity ever since 
the Elizabethan era, the contemporary secular music is still in 
process of rediscovery. Not until this secular work, written 
for the lute, for the virginal and for strings, has been completely 
explored, will it be possible to correct the slightly lopsided criti- 
cism now levelled at the music of the period as a whole. At the 
present moment we are inclined to view it with rather too academic 
an eye, because we know comparatively little about the growth 
of the secular school before the sixteenth century. We need to 
achieve a balance between the two phases and realise the signifi- 
cance of the interaction between them. It is the more difficult 
because, while the academic school moved step by step with 
theory and rule, and left sufficient evidence behind it for us to 
trace its development fairly accurately, the early secular school 
was apparently entirely unsupported by theory, and has left no 
records for us to work on; we are forced to base our enquiries 
upon the later secular schools that grew out of it. 

The present essay is an attempt to discuss one of the aspects 
of the later school in the virginal music of the sixteenth century, 
and the influences that gave rise to it, so far as they can be traced. 
It is based upon the work of William Byrd, and, in particular, 
upon the collection of his keyboard music called My Ladye Nevells 
Booke. The progressive elements in sixteenth-century music are 
in a sense concentrated in its keyboard compositions, most of all 
in the compositions of Byrd, as the foremost keyboard composer 
of the period. Any discussion of Elizabethan virginal music 
must center upon his work, because he not only formed the tech- 
nique in which it is cast, but also brought that technique to a 
pitch of excellence that was never surpassed after him. My 
Ladye Nevells Booke provides a convenient basis of study as a 
unique collection of his work and an entirely representative one. 
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The school of virginalist composers of which Byrd was the 
leader, and which included Orlando Gibbons, John Bull, Giles 
Farnaby, and the later writers, led the progressive tendency of 
the age, and in its way reached a higher level of technique in a 
shorter time than, perhaps, any phase of musical composition 
since. Moreover, it exercised an immensely far-reaching influence 
on the music of posterity. The piano music of to-day, written 
by modernists like Hindemith, Philipp, Arthur Bliss—to take 
names at random—can be traced back without a break in its 
descent to the virginal music of Byrd and his contemporaries, 
and now that the percussive aspect of piano music is receiving 
more attention by modern writers, at the expense of legato and 
cantabile, the link between the old and the new is more marked. 
This sixteenth-century school is more significant as a landmark 
in the history of music than has hitherto been realised. 

At the time when Byrd was at his prime, keyboard music was 
the new and fashionable pastime of the day. Byrd started and 
spread the fashion, and it must for a time have supplanted or, 
at any rate, challenged madrigal singing as a fashionable cult. 
It was considered the correct thing to play the instrument, or at 
least, to show oneself au courant with the newest virginal music; 
Elizabeth herself was reputed to be a fine player, and interest 
in it began at Court and spread among the intelligentsia through- 
out the country. Noble patrons of music had collections of 
virginal pieces specially compiled for them, like the Lady Nevell 
of this Byrd collection, and there must have been masses of music 
written, copied and circulated of which we now have no trace at all. 
Even so late as a century ago there is mention of a certain Earl 
of Leicester’s Virginal Book, which has since disappeared. This 
was in all probability a treasure like My Ladye Nevells Booke, 
as it was evidently, by the title, a similar collection made for an 
aristocratic patron. As it is, My Ladye Nevells Booke is the only 
manuscript of its kind that we possess, and so far as we know, 
the only manuscript of its kind in existence. 

However, the most interesting part about the keyboard 
school of the sixteenth century is that it marks the epoch in 
history where modern music begins. It marks the point where 
the harmonic function of music became officially distinct from 
the melodic function and developed into a new idiom. At this 
point various scattered and hitherto isolated influences are crys- 
tallised into an entirely novel form. In the virginal music of 
this period are combined the music of the church and of accepted 
tradition, and music of the street and of the village green. 
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It is quite precisely true that one can see in this new form, 
on the one hand, the passionless repose of the music of the earlier 
ecclesiastical school, with its melodies moving in fluent and 
flexible curves, and, set close against it, the bubbling vitality 
of the sort of roughly accented tunes that an errand boy would 
whistle, the sixteenth-century equivalent of jazz, with the differ- 
ence that popular taste was then more cultivated than it is now, 
and popular tunes of a rather higher order. The folk-tune 
known as the Carman’s Whistle, for instance, upon which Byrd 
wrote a famous set of variations for the virginal, is quoted in 
contemporary literature as a ‘tune that the carters whistle in 
the streets.” Folk-tune in Elizabethan England took the place 
that jazz and the drawing-room ballad now occupy in our every- 
day life. 

This fusion of secular and academic styles, so easy to analyse 
as we look back at them over a distance of three centuries, actually 
involved at the time a compromise between radical opposites, 
and effected a revolution in musical technique. 

Up to the time of Byrd, we trace the history of music on the 
academic side from an original single line of melody, unaccom- 
panied, and developing to an apex of technique in the plainsong 
of the Middle Ages. From this primitive, unaccompanied melody 
emerged by slow stages the various attempts at combined melody 
in different forms. The crude methods of what is called organum 
represent one stage of growth, where the plainsong tune was 
doubled and trebled at the fifth and third below. Out of this 
and other kindred efforts, like descant and fauz-bourdon, finally 
developed the very perfect form of combined melody in poly- 
phonic music, culminating in the sixteenth century. 

While technically capable of every conceivable complexity, 
this music is always constructed as combined melody, and never 
as harmony. The underlying idea of all Elizabethan church 
music, or music arising out of the church style, like the madrigal, 
is invariably melodic, of simultaneous movement of sound in a 
horizontal direction, and not, as we have since conceived it, in a 
vertical direction. 

So much for the academic side, beginning and ending in 
melody, simple or combined. Development on the secular side 
is far less clear. We know practically nothing about the growth 
of a secular school side by side with the academic school fostered 
by the church, though we find in the early church music proof 
of the strong influence of folk-song in that popular tunes were 
actually used as a foundation for masses and motets. The tunes 
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were treated not as a rhythmic basis but contrapuntally, as canti 
fermi, and the practice was so general that it was forbidden by 
the church in 1563 as an abuse. But the oral tradition of folk- 
song does not constitute a sophisticated secular music like, for 
example, the Troubadour music of Provence. What little we 
know of the Troubadours proves that in France, at any rate, 
secular music must have flourished during the Middle Ages as a 
distinct art; and the art-form of songs accompanied by the lute must 
have reached a very high degree of technique. But in England 
we have no contemporary records, and secular music with an 
individual style is more or less a matter for guess work until the 
lute, virginal, and string music of the sixteenth century. The 
string music originated in adapted vocal polyphony. The lutenist 
ayres of the late sixteenth century represent the flower of an art 
rooted several centuries back, and it is through this school that 
the true secular idiom developed, and finally expanded in key- 
board music. 

This secular music of the lutenists was quite distinct from 
folk-song in that it was essentially sophisticated, but it used 
folk-song largely as a basis, and appealed like folk-song to the 
popular taste. It was moulded by the regular accent of popular 
song and dance, and shared their freshness and vitality. 

Through the centuries before Byrd the art of the strolling 
lute-player was slowly moving towards a point where it was to 
play an immensely important part in the history of the technique 
of musical composition. And this was because, by the very nature 
of the lute, its music was forced in the direction of harmony, 
vertical harmony as distinct from the combined melody of the 
church music of the same period. The strings of the lute were 
touched by the player with the fingers, as the guitar is played, and 
though in the hands of the skilled player it is perfectly possible 
to reproduce polyphonic music on the lute, it is obvious that 
these thrumming, vamping methods would not tend to develop a 
complex polyphony further, or to get the effect of combined voices 
moving in a fluent melodic system, in which intricate flexibility 
and cross-rhythms were the chief features. 

It must have been something quite different. Accompany- 
ing himself on his own instrument and singing the simple popular 
songs of the day with their regular beat and square rhythm, the 
lute-player would develop an art that was necessarily harmonic. 
It would often be a sort of simple, broken-chord accompaniment. 
But it is easy to see that it must have meant chords as we under- 
stand them, block harmony built up on a bass. In other words, 
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lute music meant the beginning of a new function of music in 
harmony as a vertical idiom. 

In this, lute music was at least half a century ahead of the 
academic music of the same period, and progressed, unlike it, on 
purely experimental lines towards regular accent. It must be 
remembered that the secular art was free and unconfined by the 
theory and rule formulated from time to time by the church for 
the guidance of academic composers. It must have been mainly 
influenced by the oral tradition of folk-song, and therefore in a 
totally different direction. The pity of it is that the lute music 
itself was also an oral tradition, and left no manuscript records. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the idea of a style 
of composition for the virginal seems to have taken root. This 
instrument, like the piano, combines the possibilities of the old 
horizontal melodic music in parts, which developed as the piano 
fugue and anticipated the work of J. S. Bach, and also of the 
percussive harmonic music that had arisen for the lute. So that 
the dual nature of the instrument itself seems to indicate a fusion 
of styles. 

The first attempts at a virginal music that does blend the two 
aspects are very primitive. There is very little manuscript 
evidence, merely a few more or less isolated pieces by a certain 
Hugh Aston, early in the century, and some anonymous pieces of 
no intrinsic interest. These all go to prove that though musicians 
were groping after a new and individual idiom for the virginal, 
it was as yet extraordinarily immature and crude. There seems, 
too, to have been a great deal of keyboard music written that was 
not virginalistic at all, but adapted from vocal polyphony for 
the organ, or viol pieces in short score; in fact, most of the key- 
board work during the first half of the century represents only 
this polyphonic aspect, and, being in an embryonic stage, was 
immensely dull. It remained for William Byrd, at the end of the 
century, to make out of the medley of influences a new technique 
for the virginal that was both individual and interesting. Not only 
did he do this, but he left behind a mass of music that is also beauti- 
ful for its own sake, beyond being a phase in the history of music. 

In summary, the influences to be traced in the new technique 
of composition were: first, the traditional school of polyphony, 
with its flexible rhythm; secondly, the regular accent of folk- 
song and the elementary harmony of the lutenists. The latter 
was quite foreign to written music. Of course, we have the 
manuscript record of the secular round, ‘Sumer is icumen in’, 
dating from the thirteenth century, but this again is purely 
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polyphonic, though regularly accented. It is unfortunately an iso- 
lated piece of evidence, though implying, even at that early stage, 
that regular accent was to be an integral part of the secular style. 
We have no evidence when this secular art began to assert itself 
generally, as an individual aspect of music, but we can assume 
that it did definitely incorporate regular accent and definitely 
move in the direction of harmony long before the contemporary 
academic school. 

In the new virginal music the novelty of harmony and regular 
accent often obliterates the old tradition. Often the two are 
combined. Sometimes the traditional methods persist, barely 
coloured by the new idea. But the basis of its vitality lies in the 
advent of an individual technique. 

We cannot say that Byrd literally created this individual 
technique with its definite sense of harmony; the two styles must 
have overlapped to a certain extent for decades before him, and 
it is impossible to split up the history of musical development 
into sharply defined, isolated phases. Nevertheless, we can say 
that before him it was only the shadow of itself. It had no 
musical coherence, no beauty and no vitality. It was for him to 
give substance and life to the formless and spasmodic efforts of 
his predecessors in the same field. 

As to the forms that virginal music took, they are derived 
directly from the same influences, from folk-song and rhythmic 
dance, and from ecclesiastical polyphony. Everywhere we see 
the clash between natural physical rhythm, regular and sharply 
accented, and the cultured, flexible melody of the old style. 

The influence of folk-song brought the idea of writing sets 
of variations upon folk-tunes, a form which became immensely 
popular at once, and of which Byrd has left many examples. The 
type of these variations differed; tunes were treated sometimes 
harmonically and sometimes contrapuntally, though always with 
a basis of their natural accent. Obviously the form affords 
endless scope for novelty of style, as the composer was free to do 
what he liked with it, unrestricted by rules of any kind. Byrd’s 
variations include the popular ‘Carman’s Whistle,’ ‘Sellinger’s 
Round,’ ‘John come kiss me,’ ‘Walsingham,’ ‘Lord Willobie,’ and 
many others. They often ran to immense length and variety— 
the Walsingham tune, for example, is varied twenty-two times; 
and it must be admitted that a performace of the piece is improved 
by the omission of several of the variations. 

From the regular accent of dance-music came the composi- 
tions for the court dances of Italian origin which sprang into 
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favour during the Elizabethan age—pavans, galliards, almans, 
corantos, lavoltas, jigs, and others. These court-dance forms de- 
veloped later into pure art-forms like the suite and the partita 
of Bach. 

On the other side, from the academic school came the free 
fantasias or fancies. These were early types of fugue, and written 
in parts after the polyphonic way. It was a type that developed 
as organ music during the first half of the century, and was invested 
with new vigour by Byrd later on when virginal music became the 
vogue. It was, of course, the prototype of the piano fugue of 
Bach. Morley, in his famous book, ‘A Plaine and Easie Introduc- 
tion to Practicall Musicke,’ has an interesting comment to make: 
‘The most principall and chiefest kind of music which is made 
without a dittie is the fantasie, that is when a musician taketh a 
point at his pleasure and wresteth and turneth it as he list, mak- 
ing either much or little of it according as shal seem best in his 
own conceit. In this may more art be shown than in any other 
music, because the composer is tied to nothing but that he may 
add diminish and alter at his pleasure.... The next in gravitie 
and goodness unto this is called a pavan... .’ 

These fantasias, with some of the slow dance-forms like 
the pavan, represent the more serious aspect of secular music. 
They stand half-way between the old and the new, and this 
mingling of tradition and novelty is the most interesting side of 
Byrd’s virginal work, but at the same time it is just this aspect 
that is now least known. This can be explained by the fact 
that before the publication of My Ladye Nevells Booke the main 
source of information has been the coliection known as the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book. This is far and away the most important 
single musical document of the period that we possess, since it 
contains nearly three hundred keyboard pieces by almost every 
composer of the age, and sixty by Byrd. But it is a scattered 
collection, and the pieces by Byrd are by no means representative, 
being mainly folk-song variations, or the less interesting of his 
pavans and galliards. This means that where he is known and 
liked at all, he is known by the ‘Carman’s Whistle’ and ‘Sellinger’s 
Round.’ These gay and vigorous little pieces show only the one 
side of his work at its best. The other side is only represented in 
the Fitzwilliam Book by really quite dull works, by no means 
his best. So that his graver compositions for the virginal have 
hitherto been seen rather at a disadvantage. There are one or 
two other isolated pieces in modern notation, and there is a 
modern reprint of ‘Parthenia, the first musick printed for the 
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virginals, 1611,’ which includes the lovely ‘Earl of Salisbury’ 
Pavan and Galliard by Byrd and one or two other pieces, but it is a 
very small collection; generally speaking, the Fitzwilliam Book 
has been the only source and that not a representative one. 

My Ladye Nevells Booke itself is an anthology of Byrd’s 
virginal music. In it there are forty-two pieces which, taken as a 
whole, represent every aspect of his work, and include nearly all 
the different forms in which keyboard music was written. It is 
particularly valuable for that reason, and also for the unusual care 
that seems to have been taken in compiling it. Manuscripts of 
the period were often very slovenly and full of mistakes, which 
grew in number as the music circulated and was copied again 
and again by one careless scribe after another. This was twenty 
years before the date of the first printed virginal music, and Byrd’s 
music must first have reached its popularity through the medium 
of manuscript copies of all degrees of accuracy—and inaccuracy. 

The manuscript of My Ladye Nevells Booke is one of the finest 
in existence. It was compiled specially for a certain Lady Nevell, 
in 1591, when Byrd was forty-eight, and was copied out by one 
John Baldwin, at the time a lay clerk of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, afterwards a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. It is 
written in diamond-shaped notes on a six-lined stave upon which 
F, G, and C clefs move up and down with disconcerting ease, 
with hardly a mistake from the first to the last of the two hundred 
folios of script. The notation of the period, of course, was quite 
different from ours, and uses in compound ‘tripla’ time the black 
semibreve and the black minim, not to be confused with the 
crotchet of ordinary use. 

Baldwin himself was evidently a musician of a very high order, 
as there are manuscript records both of his own compositions and 
of his views about contemporary music which abundantly prove 
it, but here he is content to be a humble and almost adoring 
disciple of Byrd. He was probably copying from Byrd’s original 
manuscript, and the script itself is a work of art. His admiration 
for his great contemporary was unbounded, and at the end of each 
piece he bursts into little pious eulogies—‘Finis Mr. William Byrd, 
laus deo’... or ‘Finis Mr. William Birde, homo memorabilis’ . . . 
and so on. 

The manuscript has a curious history, and was at one time 
given to the Great Queen. It is interesting to think that Elizabeth 
must herself have read and played from this very book. It was 
bought back into the Nevell family during the seventeenth century 
and is now a treasured heirloom. My Ladye Nevell of the title 
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was probably a patron or, less probably, a pupil of Byrd. It was 
rumoured that there was a portrait of her, holding the famous 
book, at Eridge Castle, where it is now kept, but inquiry disap- 
pointingly proved it to be a picture of a later Lady Nevell, and 
the supposed book a piece of parchment. 

The manuscript is in a perfect state of preservation, and in 
its original outside binding. The inside binding has since been 
restored. 

Several of the pieces in the book were evidently written spe- 
cially for Lady Nevell—-the first is called ‘My Ladye Nevells 
Grownde’ (a ground being a simple tune for variations, like the 
passacaglia of later writers), the second is ‘Qui passe for my 
Ladye Nevell,’ and later in the book there is a ‘fancie for my 
lady nevell.’ 

In any event, she must have been a fine performer, with a 
technique of its kind equal to the good Chopin player of to-day. 
The virginal was by no means an easy instrument to play. Its 
tone is clear and sweet, produced by the plucked string, unlike 
the struck string of the clavichord, and is capable of melodic 
effects and legato—to a certain extent—or of brilliant effects of 
technique, ornaments and trills, and shakes innumerable; reiter- 
ated percussive passages and broken chords obviously came off 
very well, judging by the style of the music written for it. And 
it must be realized that the nature of the instrument was a factor 
that helped to mould the technique of composition for it, espe- 
cially later, when it degenerated into nothing but brilliant bravura 
effects, and became artificial and glib. That is, of course, one of 
the dangers of piano composition in the hands of second-rate 
writers. There is too much pandering to showy technical skill. 
The later virginalists fell into the same trap in writing for the 
virginal when inspiration slackened and faded. It is often sup- 
posed that the virginal and the harpsichord were the same thing, 
and that Byrd wrote for the harpsichord, but the virginal was 
the earlier type, and quite a tiny instrument, different both in 
appearance and in tonal capacity from the harpsichord, which 
was the keyboard instrument for which the later composers like 
Scarlatti and Rameau and Couperin wrote. The tone of the 
virginal is similar, but slighter, and lacking in the same carrying 
power. 

The phase of musical technique represented by sixteenth- 
century virginal music is transitional not only in that it blends 
the old melodic and the new harmonic methods, but also that it 
rests upon a transitional melodic basis itself. It reveals the 
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merging of one diatonic scale system into another at a most 
interesting point in the process. The modern critic, interested in 
the progressive elements in musical technique, can look back over 
three centuries and find them easily analysable in sixteenth- 
century music, in a way that the progressive elements in the 
music of to-day are unanalysable. We are now in a much more 
chaotic period of transition, but we cannot look ahead and sim- 
plify our analysis by a knowledge of the music of to-morrow that 
is to emerge from it. 

The scale system upon which Byrd’s keyboard music was 
based bridges the gulf between the modal system of the Middle 
Ages and the key system, until recently in modern use. By 
‘modern’ is here to be understood the nineteenth-century system, 
out of which we are now working into a new polytonality or 
atonality, resting upon absolute harmonic freedom. 

In the modal system there were twelve different scales, of 
which our major and minor were only two. From this it is a long 
way to tonality with a uniform scale, fixed ideas of tonic and 
dominant, and a hard line dividing major from minor, and one 
modulation from another. The virginal music of the late Tudor 
period comes exactly half-way between the two systems. 

Combined melody and the modal system was to give place 
to harmony and tonality. In this music of Byrd’s and his contem- 
poraries there is a constant process of struggle and reconciliation 
between the two. The result is an extraordinarily simple, growing 
harmony joined to an extraordinarily complex melody. In this 
melodic system the modes give place to a free scale which 
incorporates both major and minor, and in which the only constant 
element seems to be a definite tonic note, approached by a more 
and more frequently sharpened leading-note. The scale was roughly 
major as it rose, and minor as it fell. Added to this was a reluctance 
to use the augmented second of what we now call the harmonic 
minor, which was avoided at all costs. The effect is that of a 
sense of defined tonic, and a delicious vagueness in the third of 
the scale and the sixth, which might be sharpened or flattened 
at will. 

Another feature of it is that it moves so easily between two 
closely related keys, between G and D, for instance, that it does 
not give the effect of modulation at all, as we understand it, only 
of perfectly fluent and free movement within a free system, and 
on a universal diatonic scale. 

It is easy to see that this basis was then free and elastic, but 
inevitably moving towards our standardized and rigid scale 
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system. It meant progress away from melodic and rhythmic 
freedom into harmonic expansion, and, finally, into harmonic 
freedom. To-day we have the fulfilment of harmonic freedom, 
but largely at the expense of melody. 

But at this point in musical advance there is an elementary 
harmony clashing with a highly developed melody. This clash 
between vertical and horizontal systems involves many curious 
effects, and apparently discordant but perfectly logical false 
relations, since the two systems each pursued their own way, and 
relations between them were now and then a little strained. 
Examples like this are very frequent, where a held major triad, 
for instance, is the harmonic foundation of a whole measure, and 
against it one hears the minor third of the triad in a melodic 
phrase moving below it: 





A falling flattened seventh is often heard against a sharpened 
rising seventh, since the tendency of the scale was to rise in the 
major towards the tonic, and to fall in the minor to the fifth. 
Yet once the ear becomes accustomed to them, these semitone 
clashes form one of the main charms and most characteristic 
features of this music, effectively obliterating any trace of har- 
monic monotony. In the gradual movement towards tonality 
the coming of folk-song into written music played an important 
part. Much English folk-song is cast in the Ionian mode, which 
exactly approximates in order of intervals to our major scale, 
with its sharpened leading-note B to the tonic C. Tunes in this 
mode were immensely popular in England, and it led a tendency 
towards a uniform major scale, and to the use of a sharpened 
seventh in all the modes. The Ionian mode was purely secular 
and deprecated by the church as the modus lascivus, so that it 
was a genuinely secular influence, and distinct from any progres- 
sive element in church music. It seems to have expressed in 
some way a national emotional characteristic, in the same way as 
the MHolian mode, corresponding to our melodic minor scale, 
seems to express the Irish temperament. 

The modern listener, used to a varied harmonic and chromatic 
music, is apt to find this simple harmonic work monotonous if 
he comes to it expecting the same harmonic stimulus that he gets 
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from the music of to-day. But it is something so entirely differ- 
ent that one must come to it with a different attitude, or it will 
seem nothing but an interminable stretch of alternating keys of 
C and F, C and A, G and D. If we come to it knowing its har- 
monic simplicity it will prove very far from disappointing, and 
we shall be able to enjoy its melodic freshness in the movement 
and imitation of parts, its rhythmic freshness, and the delicate 
originality of its technique. 

The fluctuation between rhythmic freedom and regular accent 
is a real part of the texture of the music. Even in the pieces that 
seem to be constructed on an unwaveringly regular accent, one 
is always finding little moving rhythmic currents and scraps of 
free melody that cross and recross the main stream of square 
regularity. As an instance the triple rhythm of 3/2, three minims 
in a measure, is constantly changed within the measure to the 
duple time of 6/4, or two groups of three crotchets: 




















Sometimes a whole phrase will begin on an unaccented off-beat 
and persist through several measures against the regular beat 
before it merges into it again: 


6 1 a . —  |——| ay a n 1 















All this is a survival of the old music that was unbarred and 
unaccented. In My Ladye Nevells Booke barring appears for the 
first time with any of its modern indication of rhythm and the 
stressed first beat. But often the bar-lines here hide the true 
phrasing, and the rhythmic line may move independently of it. 

All this analysis may seem rather to overburden its material, 
but, after all, even if this early keyboard music is esthetically 
simple and delightful, one must understand it in order to be able 
to play it at all; the idiom is so unfamiliar that one often hears 
fine pianists ruin it through not knowing its points, and trying 
to get effects out of it that it simply cannot produce. For all its 
apparent simplicity there is more in it than meets the eye. It is 
useless to expect the emotional complexity and the pianistic 
technique of Chopin from the Tudor virginalists. But these 
pieces, in their way, demonstrate a virginal technique that was 
in its time the counterpart of Chopin’s work for the piano. 
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In its own time virginal music was the ordinary music of the 
day, and understood and enjoyed by simple people. In these 
early days of rediscovery it is, quite wrongly, in danger of being 
confined within a much more limited circle, or attracting academic 
rather than popular appreciation. Music, nowadays, is liked 
popularly on a much lower plane than it was then. But there is 
no essential barrier between us and this early English music, espe- 
cially the secular songs and virginal pieces. They are neither 
archaic nor “quaint,” as one so often hears them called, and an 
intimate knowledge of them brings a new and enduring source of 
satisfaction within our grasp. 





OLENIN’S REMINISCENCES 
OF BALAKIREV 


By VICTOR BELAIEV 


musicians have come to light. Very often they have an 

enormous psychological and historical interest, but in the 
majority of cases they have not yet been published and are known 
only to a limited circle of Russian musicians. Among them must 
be included the reminiscences of Balakirev, written by his pupil 
and admirer, Aleksandr Alekseevich Olenin, himself a composer, 
and brother of the celebrated concert singer, Maria Olenina 
d’Alheim. He has kindly permitted me to draw on his material 
for the present article, which will comprise several excerpts vividly 
portraying the characteristics of Mily Alekseevich Balakirev, that 
very eminent representative and teacher of the Russian “Mighty 
Band.” Other quotations will describe the beginning of Madame 
d’Alheim’s career, and the eccentric figure of Terty Ivanovich 
Filippov, a lover of Russian folk-song and a friend of Balakirev, 
Moussorgsky, and other Russian composers. But before I pass 
on to the reminiscences themselves, a few words must be devoted 
to their author. 

Aleksandr Alekseevich Olenin was born June 1, 1865 (O. S.), 
on the Istomino estate, which lies along the banks of the River 
Oka in the Ryazan Government. At the age of six he began the 
regular study of the pianoforte with his aunt, E. A. Bakunina, a 
fine musician, who lived in the Olenin household. When he was 
seven years old he appeared as an improvisator at a concert given 
at Kasimovo, the chief town of the Ryazan Government. A year 
later he had a serious nervous illness, as a result of which the 
doctor put a stop to his playing. On his recovery Olenin resumed 
his musical studies with his aunt. A decisive moment in these 
studies was the playing with her of a four-hand arrangement 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s symphonic tableau, “‘Sadko.” Hitherto a 
passionate admirer of Mendelssohn, Olenin was vastly attracted 
by the new Russian music. Having made the acquaintance of 
Laroche’s malevolent articles on Moussorgsky, he was seized with 
a desire to know something of the works of that composer. 


(’ late years a number of reminiscences of great Russian 
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As the boy’s talent for music had been very clearly manifested 
from his earliest years, his parents decided to give him a good 
musical education, and for this purpose sent him to Courland, to 
the famous pianist Louis Pabst, whe was residing there on his 
wife’s estate. Olenin studied with him until 1881. In that year 
Moussorgsky died, and Olenin was as agitated by Stasov’s obitu- 
ary notice of Moussorgsky as he had been earlier by Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “Sadko.” In 1882 Olenin’s father was appointed 
director of the Art School founded by Stroganov in Moscow, and 
young Olenin began taking lessons in the theory of music from 
the celebrated conductor Max Erdmannsdérfer, and pianoforte 
lessons from Frau Erdmannsdérfer. Soon afterwards he entered 
the Moscow Conservatory, where he was often reprimanded for 
his passion for Moussorgsky’s music. In the spring of 1884 he 
left the Conservatory, and in the summer of that year travelled 
up the Volga from the Caspian Sea to Nizhny-Novgorod on a 
barge forming part of the fish caravan.! The voyage lasted 
thirty-three days, in the course of which Olenin heard many of 
the old Russian songs and, as he says, absorbed with his whole 
being the Russian spirit in all its manifestations. This trip 
practically had a decisive influence on all his activities as a com- 
poser, his creative work, with few exceptions, being dedicated to 
compositions in the Russian folk-music spirit. In the autumn of 
1885 he arrived in St. Petersburg, and his acquaintance with 
Balakirev, which subsequently ripened into a close friendship, 
dates from that time. 

On his first visit to Balakirev, Olenin played his own com- 
positions: the romance, “The Road,” praised by Balakirev; and 
the beginning of the symphonic poem, ““The Forest,” which the 
latter criticised rather severely, in approximately the following 
terms, characteristic of his manner of talking to young composers. 
“You come from the country, don’t you?” he enquired when 
Olenin had finished playing the poem. “Yes,” replied Olenin. 
“Then don’t you find that the beauty of the forest consists in 
the mixture of the trees—firs and oaks and maples? But your 
forest is nothing but a birch grove, or, rather, an aspen grove. 
You stick yourself down in the key of E minor, and there you 
stay. The theme’s good, but it becomes wearisome because there 
are no modulations.” Elsewhere in his reminiscences Olenin 
gives a more detailed account of Balakirev as a teacher: “I once 
took him a rather long pianoforte composition—it ran to about 
25 pages. Mily Alekseevich made me play it. After two or three 

1A string of barges loaded with salt fish and towed by a single steam-tug. 
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pages he stopped me and flung his arms round me. The work 
pleased him so much that he sat down to the pianoforte and 
began to play it, praising a passage here, another there. ‘Now I 
see that you’ll be a composer,’ he reiterated, “You’re in an excel- 
lent way. But this thing needs to be gone through in detail and 
finally polished up. Make me a special visit and we'll see about 
it.’ You can understand how delighted I was; we were both of 
us moved. ... I took it to Mily Alekseevich several times, I 
don’t remember how many. He started off by deciding that 
something must be cut out. I grudged the cutting of certain 
episodes, and grumbled. Then we got to the keys. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘We'll have F minor here instead of E minor; you come to it 
naturally and easily.” No sooner was the alteration made than 
he found, forsooth, as he always did, that the old key would be 
better. And the changes he required in the distribution of the 
parts, and even in the arrangement of the chords! Everything 
had to be rewritten again and again. I rebelled, and did the work 
reluctantly. ... In the end the whole piece was transcribed 
anew—and how much labour that cost me!”’ 

A despotic teacher, Balakirev was an amazing connoisseur of 
musical literature, of which he gave an unusually brilliant display 
at his evenings, when the composers belonging to his circle assem- 
bled in his flat. Olenin gives the following description of these 
gatherings: “Our evenings were held almost regularly on Tues- 
days, so far as remember. They began about 8 o’clock, at which 
hour Balakirev expected us. I was nearly always the first to 
arrive. Mily Alekseevich invariably gave us a cordial welcome. 
It was his custom to bestow a triple embrace on his intimate 
friends. He always wore a black lustring jacket and trousers of 
the same material, and on his waistcoat hung a small iron cross. 
The guests arrived by degrees and we all seated ourselves round 
an oval table. Usually conversation began with the musical 
topics of the day. Mily Alekseevich always shone by his wit, 
which was rather of the popular order. At the same time he was 
a thorough master of the Russian language and embellished his 
conversation with shrewd and happy epithets. ... The discus- 
sion was extended to music in general, and then, almost as a 
matter of course, playing began. What we should play was never 
suggested beforehand. The rédles were distributed as follows: 
all the solos, his own and those of other composers, were taken 
by Mily Alekseevich; S. M. Lyapunov performed his own things; 
when it was a question of compositions for eight hands, others 
had to be called upon. I remember that Konstantin Chernov and 
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I were chosen, but I generally set my partners such a pace that 
they dropped me from the ensembles. . . . On the other hand, 
when somebody was wanted to sing seconds or play an accom- 
paniment (it was not often the case), the task was allotted to 
me. ... Of the composers performed Liszt had the priority, 
then came Chopin and Schumann, 7.e., the most pianistic writers. 
Mily Alekseevich always played them himself, and it was the 
most enjoyable part of the evening’s programme. He was a 
first-class pianist, and in recalling his playing I can compare it 
most nearly to Anton Rubinstein’s in its extraordinary self- 
possession, its noble, singing tone, its freedom from affectations 
of any kind. Mily Alekseevich hated an exaggerated fortissimo 
and had an even greater detestation of exaggerated pianissimos. 
Nowadays many pianists try to get every possible orchestral 
timbre out of the pianoforte. Mily Alekseevich held that the 
timbre of the instrument is so beautiful and characteristic in 
itself that there is no necessity to add any artificial tinge to it. 
His pianoforte always sounded like a pianoforte. It is curious, 
however, that in his compositions he sometimes indicated ‘quasi 
flauti,’ ‘quasi tromba,’ and yet in his playing he never specially 
underlined them. His technique was amazing. He played such 
things as Liszt’s Etudes, ‘Dies Irae,’ ‘Scherzo und Marsch,’ etc., 
as if they were jokes. But the chief feature was his extraordinary 
penetration of the spirit of the work he was performing. As 
soon as he sat down to the pianoforte we all became as silent 
as the grave.” 

Balakirev had a phenomenal musical memory. He could 
play whole operas by ear. This enabled him to illustrate his 
remarks by examples from various composers, as the following 
quotation from Olenin shows: “We spent not a few evenings in 
the study of pianoforte passages alone. Mily Alekseevich showed 
us some that were very fine but pianistically weak; others that 
were excellent from the point of view of pianism only; others, 
again, that were superb pianistically and as regards content, ideal 
in every respect (Chopin, Liszt); or were brilliant but incredibly 
insipid (Thalberg, Kalkbrenner); or, lastly, were shockingly 
trivial (Meyer, Herz, and others).” Balakirev was a Russian 
composer who used Russian folk-themes in his compositions and 
even formed a collection of Russian folk-songs; nevertheless he 
did not really understand them, just as he lacked a genuine 
conception of nature; he was essentially a man of the town. 
Olenin says of Balakirev’s views on Russian folk-song: ‘“Then, 
as now, a passionate lover and student of Russian song, I was 
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very curious to see what Balakirev thought about it. I introduced 
the subject fairly often, but he always seemed to be deaf to my 
inquisitive questions and never committed himself to a detailed 
opinion but usually got out of it by answering in monosyllables. 
I came to the conclusion that Mily Alekseevich valued Russian 
song so far as it could serve as material for musical development. 
He was not interested in any of the peculiarities of its structure, 
such as podgoloski.! As he had never lived in the country, folk- 
song had for him no value as a self-sufficing entity. So narrow 
and restricted an attitude towards the national folk-music on 
the part of the leader of a school of composers whose banner 
bore, amongst other expressions, the word ‘Nationality,’ was to 
me incomprehensible.” 

Balakirev’s opinions of the composers and musical workers 
of his time are interesting. Olenin records a number of them in 
his reminiscences. Liszt was an object of reverence: “Liszt,” 
says Olenin, “‘occupied the throne at our gatherings. And how 
Mily Alekseevich played him! In performing his compositions, 
he seemed to be specially inspired.” As for Wagner, “Mily Alek- 
seevich had an intense, all-absorbing hatred for this genius. 
Everything in him was intolerable—the music itself, with its 
specific peculiarities, and the very personality of Wagner. He 
once expressed himself thus: ‘For me Wagner’s music is as ras- 
cally as the Dreyfus affair.’ ” 

Mily Alekseevich simply worshipped Glinka, whom he 
regarded as the founder of all Russian music. Every measure of 
Glinka’s, every reminiscence of him, was sacred.... From 
Glinka’s music he obtained indications of the path by which 
Russian music was to travel. 

“He considered Rimsky-Korsakov unapproachable in the 
first songs, the musical tableau ‘Sadko,’ ‘Antar,’ the ‘Serbian 
Fantasia,’ and ‘The Maid of Pskov,’ and found something to 
praise in “The Snow Maiden’; but from ‘Christmas Eve Revels’ 
onwards he turned his back on Rimsky-Korsakov’s creative work; 
he did not adopt a severe attitude towards it—he simply did not 
want to know anything about it. 

“He acknowledged Tchaikovsky’s immense talent, but this 
very admission engendered a feeling of exasperation—he expected 
big things of Tchaikovsky, and in his opinion they were never 
forthcoming. ... He said that, with the exception of such 
masterpieces as “The Tempest,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘Manfred,’ 


1Folk-polyphony, based on the simultaneous performance of the air of the folk- 
song and its variants. 
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there was nothing of Tchaikovsky’s that the composer had not 
spoilt in some way with his own hand.” 

Balakirev’s particular béte noire was the famous Russian 
Meecenas and music-publisher, Mitrofan Petrovich Belaiev. 
“There’s a man,” says Olenin, “whom Mily Alekseevich could 
not endure. He would not recognize in him any services to 
Russian art; he considered his patronage the outcome of empty 
vanity and conceit, and declared that he was corrupting Russian 
musicians. Everything, positively everything, in this man dis- 
gusted Mily Alekseevich. He regarded his concerts as of no 
importance whatever. . . . He loathed the Friday gatherings at 
Belaiev’s. ... But his greatest offence in Balakirev’s eyes was 
that he enticed to his house, as it were, Rimsky-Korsakov, Lyadov, 
Glazunov, and others, not by lofty ideas but by ‘money,’ by big 
fees, which seriously lowered the quality of the music of these 
composers.” Balakirev even said of Rimsky-Korsakov that he 
had “sold his talent for thirty pieces of silver to Satan, who, 
disastrously for Russian music, had revealed himself in the form 
of Mitrofan Petrovich Belaiev.” 

To conclude the character sketch of this very original per- 
sonality as set forth in Olenin’s reminiscences, let me quote the 
following anecdote. One day Balakirev’s servant brought him 
the visiting-card of an officer in a Guards’ regiment, who bore a 
very famous name. “Mily Alekseevich was surprised. “This is 
not for me,’ he said to Adrian (the servant). “Tell him the mid- 
wife lives on the next floor above.’ The officer, however, insisted, 
and Mily Alekseevich received him. A very elegant guardsman 
entered, with a stylish shagreen portfolio under his arm. He had 
come on the recommendation of so-and-so (another high-sounding 
name) for advice, and he apologized to Balakirev for troubling 
him. The latter was perplexed: ‘But,’ said he, ‘I’m quite incom- 
petent in military matters.’ ‘It’s purely a question of music,’ 
replied the guardsman, with a bewitching smile. ‘You see, I’ve 
composed an opera.’ Mily Alekseevich was on his guard: ‘An 
opera? Then you must have studied? But where?’ ‘Oh yes,’ the 
officer went on. ‘I’ve done a lot of study abroad.’ ‘That’s 
interesting, very interesting,’ replied Mily Alekseevich. ‘Never- 
theless, I can’t be of any use to you; I’m of very little consequence 
in theatrical circles.” The visitor interrupted him again: ‘It’s not 
a matter of staging. I’ve come to ask your advice as to whom 
I could commission to write an accompaniment for my opera.’ 
Mily Alekseevich looked steadily at him and said very seriously: 
‘I think you should apply to Rubinstein and nobody else—he’s 
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a specialist in that line.’”” To appreciate the point of this remark 
one needs to know that Balakirev considered Rubinstein’s pieces 
to be merely good accompaniments and to be lacking in genuine 
melodies. 

Mily Alekseevich took a very great interest in the fortunes 
of Olenin’s sister, Maria Olenina d’Alheim, the well-known 
performer and admirer of Moussorgsky, who was just beginning 
her career. From early childhood she had displayed extraor- 
dinary musical abilities, and her ear was such that if her brother 
merely played a song over once or twice, she knew it and could 
sing it by heart. She shared her brother’s interest in the new 
music, and unconsciously developed into a superb exponent of 
the works of the new Russian school. When, in 1885, she came to 
St. Petersburg with her father and brother, it was decided that 
she should study with the famous Y. P. Platonova, thanks to 
whom Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov” was staged. As is evident 
from the following quotation from Olenin’s reminiscences, his 
sister’s talent made a very deep impression on Platonova. “‘I 
suppose you can sing something? Well, let me hear you,’ said 
Platonova to my sister when the formal presentations were 
finished. I whispered to her and she began Cui’s ‘Exhausted by 
Grief.’ I looked at Platonova—she was amazed. ‘However do 
you know that? And how you sing it!’ she exclaimed. ‘Come 
along, we'll have some more.’ My sister then sang Moussorgsky’s 
‘The Brawler,’ something of Balakirev’s, and something by 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Platonova’s astonishment and enthusiasm 
were unbounded. She rushed over and embraced my sister, 
repeating again and again: ‘To think that while all this is ignored 
here it is familiar to one whose powers have ripened in the depths 
of the country!’ Then she hastened to show us signed portraits 
of Moussorgsky and others, and the vocal score of ‘Boris,’ pre- 
sented to her by the composer, and it was long before she could 
control the joyous emotions with which she was overcome.” 

And yet, notwithstanding her brilliant success with Plato- 
nova, Olenina d’Alheim did not become her pupil. The fact is, 
Balakirev insisted that her father should bring her to a party 
which he had arranged in honour of Tchaikovsky, who was going 
abroad. Olenin described the affair thus: “On our arrival at 
Balakirev’s my sister immediately became the centre of attention. 
They questioned her and joked with her, and for everything she 
had a lively bit of repartee; she talked as freely as if she were 
in the society to which she was accustomed, and not at a gathering 
of all the greatest musical forces of Russia. There were present, 
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besides Belaiev, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazunov, Lya- 
dov, Diitsch, Shcherbachev, and all the Stasovs. They made her 
sing at once and her performance aroused general enthusiasm, 
part of which, of course, was due to the fact that it was a new 
and strange experience to hear from the lips of a girl from the 
Ryazan Government songs (the creations of members of the 
‘Mighty Band’) which were not sung in the capitals. Balakirev 
and I accompanied her. Stasov was particularly enraptured and 
kept on exclaiming: ‘Splendid, sir! Marvellous, sir!’ Then and 
there it was decided that my sister should study with Aleksandra 
Nikolaevna Molas.' Stasov undertook to arrange everything, and 
also to induce Platonova to abandon her lessons. . . . At supper 
my sister sat between Balakirev and Stasov; the latter roared 
continually, ‘Maria Alekseevna, you are our hope!’ ” 

Having taken an interest in M. A. Olenina d’Alheim’s future 
at the outset of her career, Balakirev attentively followed the 
young singer’s subsequent successes. Olenin’s reminiscences tell 
us: “My sister made her début at Moscow on November 13th, 
1901. Her success was exceptional, unprecedented. Cui invited 
her to appear at St. Petersburg at a concert of the Russian Musical 
Society, of which he was then a director. She was not so successful 
there as she had been at Moscow, and most of the critics adopted 
a negative attitude towards her. But this by no means intimi- 
dated her, and in January, 1902, she announced a concert of her 
own. Mily Alekseevich had watched her first appearances keenly 
and affectionately, and was not a little troubled. When her St. 
Petersburg concert was advertised he was almost terrified, fearing 
a complete failure.” 

Olenin, who was living in the country, made a journey to 
the capital expressly for this concert, at which he was present 
incognito. On arriving he went straight to Balakirev and arranged 
that they should meet at the hall just before the concert and sit 
together. He then left Balakirev. “I remember,” he writes, 
that on going out into the street I bought a paper and found in 
it a long, aggressive article on my sister’s concert, by Stasov, 
entitled ‘Who will get the upper hand—Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg?’ At the time agreed upon Mily Alekseevich met me at the 
hall of the Credit Society; it was twenty minutes before the 
concert began, and the place was almost empty. He was dread- 
fully worried, and said with a groan, ‘I know it'll be a failure, 
and not only Maria Alekseevna but true art as well will suffer.’ 
‘She shouldn’t, she shouldn’t have risked it,’ he repeated over 


1Sister of Nadezhda Nikolaevna Rimskaya-Korsakova, 
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and over again in varying tones. The first bell rang and suddenly 
the audience poured in; within half an hour the hall was filled to 
overflowing, and there wasn’t a vacant seat. You should have 
seen Mily Alekseevich’s delight and excitement, though even then 
he abused the public in no measured terms for their habit of 
being late: ‘They oughtn’t to let them in,’ he grumbled. But this 
was evidently said to himself, out of the abundance of his feeling. 
After the first three or four numbers there was unanimous applause 
which became a continuous ovation at the end of the concert. 
Mily Alekseevich’s face was simply radiant with happiness. . . 
The success was complete, colossal. The concert, with all the 
encores, ended about midnight. When he came out, Mily Alek- 
seevich, to my surprise, engaged a cab to drive him to the Liteiny 
Prospekt, and not to the Kolomenskaya (the street in which he 
lived). It turned out that he was bent on going to my sister’s, 
to congratulate her. In this we have the whole Balakirev—the 
leader of the militant ‘Mighty Band.’ ” 

To conclude this article, which throws fresh light on the 
character of Mily Alekseevich Balakirev, that most original 
personality, I append a further excerpt from Olenin’s reminis- 
cences, vividly portraying the no less original figure of Terty 
Ivanovich Filippov, State Comptroller, friend of Balakirev, and 
a great lover of Russian folk-song. Olenin’s description of his 
visit to Terty Ivanovich takes us back to the good old days 
depicted by Gogol in Russia, and by Dickens in England. ““Terty 
Ivanovich organized a sort of choir from amongst the members 
of his staff,” writes Olenin. “‘A majestic hall-porter opened the 
door of the Comptrol to us and we were conducted further by 
footmen in livery. We entered a vast white hall, which presented 
a very singular picture. Along the walls, on banquettes’ and 
chairs, sat the officials of the Comptrol, some timidly in a row, 
others—the seniors—more at their ease. All were in undress 
uniform. Terty Ivanovich occupied an arm-chair at a special 
small table, almost in the middle of the hall. At his right and 
left hand were two chairs. Behind him stood a brisk little doctor. 
On perceiving us Terty Ivanovich arose, and after embracing 
each of us three times invited us to be seated; Grushin, a singer 
of Russian folk-songs, was on his left. A conversation was started 
on Russian folk-music, its preservation and the means of implanting 
it afresh in the consciousness of the people. The discussion was 
very animated and well-sustained. Then Terty Ivanovich turned 
to his chief clerk and said: ‘Well, aren’t you going to sing to our 
1Cushioned chairs without backs. 
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welcome guests?’ The official bowed respectfully and said some- 
thing to the others. All rose and gave us a very harmonious 
performance of a song, followed by a second and a third. Sud- 
denly Terty Ivanovich stopped the choir and addressed one of 
the singers (mentioning him by name) thus: ‘There’s something 
wrong with you to-day; you seem to be out of tune.’ ‘I’m sorry,’ 
replied the culprit. ‘I’ve got a very bad cold, your Excellency.’ 
‘A cold, indeed,’ observed Terty Ivanovich. The performance 
of the choir was ended. Grushin sang. He had a small tenor 
voice, but belonging essentially to the Russian country-side, he 
transmitted the very essence of Russian song with unusual fidelity 
and sincerity. Terty Ivanovich was moved to tears, and then, 
as if stirred by some bright memory, he intimated that he would 
sing something himself. And in the barely audible voice of an 
old man he sang a song with astonishing simplicity and under- 
standing. All this time the little doctor was dancing round him 
and lecturing him in an undertone. ‘Well, gentlemen,’ Terty 
Ivanovich announced, ‘the doctor wants to send me to bed. 
Will you please come into the dining-room.’ We rose and made a 
move to the adjoining apartment, where a cold supper was served. 
The table was sumptuously spread with wines and zakuski (hors- 
d’oeuvres) of all sorts. As before, they seated themselves accord- 
ing to their rank. After the meal the discussion of the Russia of 
bygone times was resumed. I remarked, amongst other things, 
that the Russians were an astonishing people since, though 
possessing a high level of culture, they destroyed their own spirit- 
ual values. In this connection I spoke of a Prince Galitsyn, our 
Ryazan landlord, who, having inherited an estate in the Kasimov 
District, issued a decree that in his villages no woman should 
wear the Russian head-dress. He had lived in England and 
considered our wonderful national head-dress a barbarous thing. 
It will easily be understood that the edict was very loosely 
observed. Then Prince Galitsyn took other measures. He 
ordered that the head-dresses of all the women should be con- 
fiscated, brought to the courtyard of his mansion, and there 
given to the flames. Terty Ivanovich’s indignation on hearing 
this story was indescribable, and turning to his chief clerk he 
said: ‘Don’t you think, Fedor Mikhailovich, that we should 
pronounce an anathema on this impious Prince Galitsyn?’ ‘Just 
as you please, your Excellency,’ replied the official. “Yes, yes, 
certainly,’ said Terty Ivanovich. Then the choir, now slightly 
the worse for drink, sang to a very old tune an anathema on 
Galitsyn. After chatting a little while longer Terty Ivanovich 
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rose, embraced Grushin and myself three times, nodded graciously 
to the rest, bade us adieu, and retired to his private apartments, 
accompanied by the doctor. Hardly had he gone when all tongues 
were loosed as ‘the wine-glasses went the rounds of the little table.” 
When everything had been eaten and drunk the choir of officials 
dispersed through the numerous rooms of the palace, some of 
them even carrying bottles in their hands. I recollect that a 
senior official (his name was Istomin) took Grushin and me into 
a little study in which was a grand piano, and there we made 
music for another half-hour. It was late by the time everybody 
got away.” 

Olenin’s reminiscences of Balakirev, from which these few 
excerpts are taken, give us a vivid and brilliant portrayal of the 
figure of the composer and of the surroundings amidst which he 
lived and worked. There can be no doubt that they will attract 
attention when published in their entirety; not only do they 
contain a series of interesting facts and observations, but they 
are written in the lively and picturesque language characteristic 
of their author’s vivacious and observant nature. Hitherto there 
has been no exhaustive book on Balakirev. It was supposed that 
his most intimate friend, Sergei Mikhailovich Lyapunov, to whom 
all Balakirev’s papers were handed, would be his biographer, but 
he died without accomplishing the work which the history of 
Russian music expected of him. At the present time those papers 
are preserved in the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. After the 
appearance of Olenin’s reminiscences, and similar material con- 
cerning Balakirev, one cannot but think that the archives of the 
latter will attract the attention of students and supply a founda- 
tion for the writing of a detailed biography of a composer who 
developed in his life and work the legacy left by Glinka, and 
indicated the path to its ultimate realization. 


(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 


° m quotation from the opening words of a song from Verstovsky’s opera, ‘‘Askold’s 
omb. 




















THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF MUSICIANS 
IN FRANCE UNTIL THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By J.-G. PROD’HOMME 


stands out in the history of music and of musicians, is their 

social inferiority,” wrote Liszt, underlining the words, in 
an article dealing with the status of the artist, published in the 
“Gazette musicale” of Paris, on May 3, 1835. And the great 
composer, who was then merely a piano virtuoso and a friend of 
the Saint-Simonians, added, “Another fact which one may regard 
both as the cause and the effect of the social inferiority of musi- 
cians, is the want of faith—the cheap egoism and commercial greed 
of a great many of them.” 

No doubt the social position of the artist has in a measure 
changed since Louis-Philippe—and in our own day we have 
seen one of Liszt’s most illustrious emulators become president 
of the new Polish Republic—yet it was not without long continued 
efforts, nor without struggles even more bitter than those occurring 
in many a profession apparently less elevated, yet in reality 
more favored because more directly useful to the social body 
collectively. It is our intention to discuss in the following pages 
the social and material status of the musician in the France of 
the old régime, considering him in connection with the various 
branches of his activity. 


nT \HE principal, dominant fact which for two centuries past 


* * 
- 


The exercise of the musical profession has at all times been 
divided into three principal branches. A musician may be: a 
composer, an interpreter, or a teacher (pedagogue, theoretician) ; 
that is to say, he may devote himself to the production of musical 
works, to their execution, or to the practical or theoretical teach- 
ing of his art. It is certain that these three branches of activity 
often have been merged in a single individual, especially at such 
times when musical composition, not yet having attained the 
degree of perfection and of diffusion which it has reached in our 
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own days, did not permit the artist to live on what his works 
produced. 

The important part music played among the ancient Greeks 
is well known, be it in their ceremonies of religion, be it in their 
theatres, which last were in some sort a continuation of their 
cult;. or be it in their private life, particularly during the Greco- 
Roman epoch. The choregus was of necessity a citizen of means, 
able to devote considerable sums to the organization of the public 
festivals. As a reward he might receive a tripod of honor. In 
the competitions the musicians were awarded money prizes; 
certain virtuosi had their statues. A citharist, 398-397 B.C., 
received eighty-five drachme of gold. The exercise of their art 
having become a trade, the musicians, toward the third and 
fourth centuries, grouped themselves in Dionysiac associations, in 
trade corporations, which spread over all the ancient world, and 
which are mentioned as existing in Rome one hundred and forty- 
six years before Christ. 

And in Rome, Servius Tullius, after having divided the people 
into voting-units known as “centuries,” formed two of these 
centurial groups of players on instruments. Ever since Numa’s 
days there had been a college of instrumentalists which supplied 
musicians for the temples, and, in particular, for the public 
institutions. Titus Livius reports that in the year 415 of the 
Roman era (339 B.C.), the Senate, during the consulate of Sul- 
picius Pelicus, sent into Etruria [Tuscany] for the flute-players 
and the mimes needed to celebrate the four-day scenic games. 
And the same historian mentions that in 441 (R.E.), during the 
consulate of Caius Plautinus and Appius Claudius (313 B.C.), 
there was a veritable musicians’ strike, which ended in a victory 
for the strikers, due to the fact that the Censors had objected to 
certain privileges they enjoyed, notably the right to take part 
in the banquets given in the Temple of Jupiter. 

From a mundane point of view, on the other hand, we know 
that the composers who, for example, set the comedies of Terence 
to music, were slaves. The colleges did not survive Roman 
civilization; but under an analogous form they reappear some 
centuries later in the Middle Ages. At the time of the empire, 
historians tell us how infatuated sovereigns and public were with 
certain virtuosi: inscriptions were set up to keep green the 
memory of their exploits; statues were raised in their honor; 
“the right of franchise and crown of gold were bestowed upon 
them.” Suetonius declares that Vespasian, ordinarily so avari- 
cious, gave 200,000 sesterces to the citharists Terpnus and Dio- 
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dorus. Private music-lessons from virtuoso teachers were very 
expensive. An inscription from Teos has revealed that the price 
paid other educators of youth for lessons was doubled or tripled 
in the case of a certain citharist. And Cicero, a personage of 
consular rank and a great lawyer, found himself obliged to reckon 
with the flutist-singer Tigellinus, who had been lucky enough to 
please Cesar. Horace, too, in one of his satires, delivers himself 
at length with regard to the haughtiness and capriciousness of 
this Tigellinus, “‘a native of Sardinia,” and one of the familiars 
of the courts of Cleopatra and of Augustus. 


+ * 
* 


Among the Gauls, if we are to believe the historian Posi- 
donius of Apamus, the chiefs carried about with them their table 
companions, called parasiti, who chanted their praises. ‘““These 
men also recite for such as wish to hear them, the lives of illustri- 
ous warriors; they are known as bards; and they receive great 
rewards in gold and in silver.” The ancient custom of keeping 
musicians is once more in honor at the courts of the more or less 
barbarous kings of the first centuries of the Christian era. After 
the battle of Tolbiac (496 A.D.), according to Cassiodorus, 
Theodoric wrote to Clovis to say that he was sending him a very 
skilful musician, and expressing the hope that the latter might 
be fortunate enough “‘to charm His Greatness with the sweet 
concord of his voice and his instrument.” 

The jongleurs' were no more than the successors of these 
singers who diverted kings and nobles. Their profession appears 
never to have been one highly regarded. Branded as infamous, 
together with the actors, by the Church councils, Charlemagne, 
in two capitularies, dated Aix-la-Chapelle, 789, refused them (as 
he did heretics, pagans and Jews) the right of legal complaint 
and—quite in vain—forbade bishops, abbots and abbesses to 
keep braces of hounds, falcons, bird-catchers or jongleurs (the 
last brought up the rear of the procession). In the twelfth century 
King Philip Augustus—no less vainly—tried to banish them from 
his kingdom. We see them, at the time of the Norman conquest 
of England, riding at the head of the army, like that “Taillefer 
ki molt bien cantoit” who was slain in the battle of Hastings, in 
1066. 


1From the Latin joculator. The form jougleur, which has left vestiges in French 
in the shape of personal names—Juglar, Jugla, Jougla, etc.—is probably more exact; 
it is found, incidentally, in the old texts. 
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The jongleur’s profession held its place in the esteem of the 
great and of the people at large despite all interdictions. And 
its male and female members, regardless of the disrepute into 
which they had fallen, ended by obtaining certain privileges. 
When crossing the bridge known as the Petit-Pont, in Paris, for 
instance, the jongleur was exempt from toll. (Livre des métiers 
d’ Etienne Boileau, 1268.) 

In the musical hierarchy, the trouvére, at the same time poet 
and musician, corresponded more or less to the composer of our 
own day, who does not perform his compositions. He did not 
sully his hands with money; contrariwise the jongleur, who during 
the earlier centuries of the French tongue approved himself a 
poet as well, was above all a performing, miming, dancing, declam- 
ing and acrobatic “stunt-pulling” musician, who in the end confined 
himself to these last-named exercises, like the juggler of to-day. 

The ménestrel (from the Latin ministrellus, a lowly servant) 
appears somewhat later. He belonged to the last-cited category 
of musical professionals, and, toward the close of the thirteenth 
century, became practically identified with the jongleur whom he 
ended by supplanting. He sang, played, declaimed, etc., as did 
the jongleur, but was in first instance a musician. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries he was often found in the service 
of the great lords. Like the jongleur, he lived on “bounty and 
largesse,” at times receiving sumptuous garments, money, a horse; 
at other times much less, being obliged to content himself with a 
crust of bread or shelter for the night. There existed then, as in 
every other age, the honored virtuoso, overwhelmed with gifts, 
and the gut-scraper on the vielle or the chifonie, to whom one 
gave alms. 

In the chansons de geste there is neither “wedding or festival” 
without its assisting troupe of jongleurs, who eat, drink, tell a 
number of tales, and are exceedingly well paid with gifts in the 
shape of money or raiment, and sometimes both. Yet the real 
facts of the case were often less brilliant than they are represented 
to be in these poems, and an anonymous writer, no doubt with 
more truth, writes: 

Chacun a son donnet perdu: 

Li ménestrel sont esperdu 

Car nul ne lor veut riens donner. 
De don ont esté soutenu: 


Maintenant, sont soubs pié tenu: 
Or voisent [ils vont] aillors sermonner.! 


1C’ est un dict d’avarice. Mss. in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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(Each lost his gift, it was not paid; 
The menestrels are all dismayed 

For on them none will aught bestow. 
Since gifts are what they live upon 
Now, seeing they are trampled on, 
Elsewhere their tales to tell they go.) 


Saint-Louis (King of France), in this same epoch, took pleasure 
in listening to the minstrels while at table: ‘‘When the minstrels 
of the men of note came in after he had eaten, and brought their 
viols, he would wait before he heard grace until the minstrel had 
ended his song.” (Joinville’s “Chronicle,” Marzials trans.) 

In Paris the minstrels gathered in the street which bore their 
name—it disappeared in the nineteenth century, when the rue 
Rambuteau was cut through—where “they held school,” says 
Guillaume de Metz; and it was there that one went to find jongleurs 
and jongleresses, and minstrels male and minstrels female when 
their services were desired. 

They were very numerous in the fourteenth century, and, in 
1321, formed themselves into a corporate body. Seven years later 
they founded a hospital and, in 1335, the chapel known as Saint- 
Julien-des-Ménétriers, under the patronage of Saints Genest and 
Julien. In 1402 King Charles VI renewed in their favor the letters 
patent which were confirmed by all his successors. The corpora- 
tion established branches in the provinces, and the “king of the 
minstrels” or “king of the violins,”’ reigned in a de facto manner 
over all the musical folk of France, and either directly, or through 
his lieutenants, levied assessments, dues for initiation into the 
brotherhoods, ete. Louis XIV accorded the corporation new 
statutes (1658), and it was during his reign and that of “King” 
Guillaume Dumanoir—who for the first time saw the “kingdom” 
disappear—that the minstrels had resounding quarrels with the 
Académie de musique (Opéra) and with Lully, in 1673, as well as 
with the composers, clavicinists, lutenists, etc., who refused to 
submit to their pretentions. A royal decree of 1695 nonsuited 
all their claims. The corporation, having lost its head (Dumanoir 
died in 1697), instituted lawsuits, with the same unsuccess, 
against the dancing-masters, in 1706, and against the organists, 
in 1750. By that time—namely since 1741—Louis XV had 
reéstablished the “kingdom of the violins” in favor of the cele- 
brated violinist Pierre Guignon, a member of the King’s Chamber- 
Music and the Royal Chapel. Yet after a lively “reign,”’ Guignon 
was compelled to witness: first the suppression of his lieutenants, 
by a decree of the Council of State, on February 13, 1773; and then 
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that of his own regal office, which was “extinguished and sup- 
pressed”’ by an edict signed by the King at Versailles, the following 
month of May. The independent musicians had triumphed over 
the pretentions of the corporation which had endured for four 
centuries. Guignon resigned himself with good grace. All the 
corporations, incidentally, were abolished a short time after, 
under Louis XVI, by Turgot, in February, 1776, though some of 
them, like the corporation of the minstrels of Ribaupierre, in 
Alsace, established toward the end of the twelfth century, con- 
tinued to exist until 1789. 


Side by side with this brotherhood or, rather, federation of 
brotherhoods, in which were grouped the free musicians, there 
were formed in the course of centuries various official, privileged 
bodies, supported in France by the king and by neighboring princes, 
like the Duke of Burgundy, in their states. First of all, there 
was the chapelle or chapelle-musique, purely religious in origin, 
which, perhaps, dates back to Clovis; and, in addition, the music of 
the king’s chamber, beginning with Francis I, about 1530; as 
well as the music of the Grande-Ecurie (the Royal Stables) a kind 
of military band. Then, under Louis XIII, appeared the band 
of the “Four-and-Twenty Violins,” and, for a time, under Louis 
XIV—beginning with the year 1655—that of the “Little Violins,” 
sixteen in number, conducted by Lully. 

The positions in these various musical bodies, as one may well 
believe, were the coveted objects of intrigues, of conspiracies, 
and of trade and barter of all kinds, as documents in the National 
Archives reveal. 

There was also, beginning in 1669 and especially from 1672 
on (with Lully), the Académie royale de musique, i.e., the Opéra— 
the only musical institution of the old régime which has survived 
to our own day—whose artists, veritable functionaries, were 
pensioned and retired, be it by the Opéra itself, by the king, or 
by the City of Paris, according to the regulations in force. In 
the days of Louis XIV and of Louis XV the budget of the royal 
music rose to a sum of several hundreds of thousands of livres, 
out of an average of two millions of livres dedicated to the king’s 
menus-plaisirs, “petty pleasures,” in the sense of pocket-money. 
Such is the amount given by the last intendant of the menus- 
plaisirs, Papillon de la Ferté. 
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Nevertheless, the social and economic situation of these 
musicians was not a very brilliant one except, be it understood, 
when the ruler deigned to interest himself especially in one among 
them. We will cite a few examples in point. 


* * 
* 


Under Louis X, in 1314, the clerks of the Chapel drew three 
sous a day; the minstrels, less favored, each received, as did the 
butlers, the almoner and the “washerwoman to the royal person,” 
thirteen deniers parisis a day, aside from a “provision of oats” 
for their horses. Under Louis XI, the chaplain received one 
hundred and twenty livres per year, a chorister, from seventy to 
a hundred, and the clerks sixty.' 

At the Burgundian Court, where music was held in high 
esteem, we see Philip the Bold, in 1367, making a harper, Tomelin, 
a gift of two livres; and giving three livres to Thomas de Hédin- 
court and to his “comrades at table and at the gittern (guitare).” 
A menestrel of the future John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, 
receives three livres to buy a gittern. In 1385, Baudenet Fresnel 
of Rheims, a harper, receives from Monseigneur, the Duke of 
Burgundy, whom he also serves as a valet de chambre, the sum of 
thirty livres to get him a harp, and twenty to buy a horse. A 
woman singer and three men singers together are allowed four 
livres; an individual singer, Jehan de Malines, ten livres. But 
the poor women singers of Paris have to content themselves with 
one livre, “‘as an alms.” The trade, all in all, however, might 
prove to be remunerative for the skilful—strangers especially— 
for in 1368 a cob or pony fetched twelve livres; a horse and a 
trumpet twenty-seven livres; a cow was worth four livres; six pair 
of shoes, three livres; and a pair of high, felt-lined boots, one 
livre, so Michel Brenet tells us in the first chapter of her ““Musique 
et musiciens de la vieille France.” Hence an order for four livres 
was of considerable value, and the man who received ten livres 
was of necessity an appreciated virtuoso. 

1Trans. Note: The silver sou (solidus) was a money of account (one pound of 
silver—@@ solidi—240 deniers), and early in the 14th century appeared as an actual 
coin in the shape of the gros (grossus denarius or large groat). The king’s deniers 
were known as deniers parisis (monnoie parisis, royal coinage); for other sovereign 
lords had their own mints, and the most widespread of French deniers were those struck 
by the Abbey of St. Martin at Tours, the denier tournois. 

The livre—livre tournois or livre parisis—was money of account, whose value 
varied according to time and place, and gradually came to be worth no more than 
20 copper sous (subdivided into 12 deniers). The livre parisis was dropped in 1667, 


and about the middle of the 18th century the livre was actually synonomous with the 
franc, or worth approximately 20 cents. 
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The accounts of the Duke of Burgundy further inform us 
that during Lent he sent his musicians to study “at the schools,” 
even as far as Germany; and that large sums were devoted to 
this object: eighty livres in 1369; one hundred and twenty in 
1377 (for three minstrels, their valets and their horses); two 
hundred in 1378; and four hundred in 1386 (for six musicians). 

In France we find that toward the end of the century the 
“clerk of the coffers” of the Duke of Orleans refunded an outlay 
of ten livres paid the minstrels of the Duke of Bourbon, on March 
15, 1392; and that minstrels of the Duke of Bavaria, “by special 
act of grace,” received ten écus of gold on August 21, 1396. At 
Nantes, on October 4, 1399, Christopher Ducrot, master of music 
and “indiciaire’” of the Duchess Anne of Brittany, gave his 
receipt for sixty-two écus, the amount of his wages for six 
months. 

In the century following, the treasurer of the Duke of Orleans 
and of Milan, on June 18, 1450, pays twenty-seven sous and six 
deniers to certain minstrels who have played before the Duke and 
the Duchess. The first chorister of the Chapel of King Louis XI, 
from 1480 to 1483, receives one hundred and eighty livres per 
annum, the other singers and clerks from one hundred and twenty 
to sixty livres each. (Though the livre was worth one dollar at 
the time, its real value was six or seven times the value of the 
dollar to-day.) The queen, Charlotte of Savoy, had her own 
particular chapel, whose singers—between 1462 and 1479—drew 
seventy-two livres per year. The salaries of one hundred and 
twenty livres for singers, and one hundred and ten for clerks, 
remained the same under Charles VIII and Louis XII. Under 
King Francis I were organized the King’s Chamber Music and 
the band known as the music of the Grande-Ecurie, which continued 
to exist until the eighteenth century. From the reign of Francis 
on there is abundant information to show what was spent on the 
official musicians from year to year. The illustrious lutist Albert 
de Rippe received a salary of four hundred and fifty livres, which 
was raised to six hundred. Loaded with honors by the king and 
his successor, he died as the proprietor of various lands and 
lordships, leaving a considerable estate, amounting to more than 
six thousand livres tournois. Independently of his six hundred 
livres per year of salary, he was the recipient of numerous gifts 
from the king. Similar exceptions to the rule are found again 
and again, in almost every reign, up to the end of the old régime. 

The wages paid the Court musicians hardly vary for two 
centuries: as a rule, instrumental players or singers, from Louis 
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XIII to Louis XVI, received from six to seven hundred livres 
per year; and the superintendent (or each of the superintendents) 
nine hundred livres; yet that, as we would say to-day, was “‘the 
minimum wage.” The events which were controlled by the 
intendant of the menus-plaisirs: coronations, marriages, births, 
funeral ceremonies, comedies, concerts, voyages—to Fontaine- 
bleau and to Compiégne, frequent under Louis XV—resulted in 
the distribution of many millions among all the officially desig- 
nated employees of the Court. We find, for example, at the 
coronation of Louis XIV, in 1655, that the singers extraordinary 
received one hundred and fifty livres for their services at Rheims. 
Seven years before, an “ordinary” of the Duke of Orleans’ Music 
had received one hundred and fifty livres tournois for playing at 
Court for three months. The “Four-and-Twenty Violins” each 
got four livres a day, plus their gratifications in kind: bread and 
wine, or their equivalent in money. A viol-player, at the same 
epoch, received a little less than one hundred livres per month; 
while a lute-master to the Dauphin, however, got only fifty livres 
for three months (August, 1671). As master of the King’s Chamber 
Music, Lambert, Lully’s father-in-law, had assigned to him, in 
1670, the sum of two thousand four hundred and six livres for a 
year; and in addition he enjoyed a salary of seven hundred and 
twenty livres as one of the singers of that body. 

These cumulative offices whose survivance is disputed by 
letters-patent, are at times genuine sinecures, and in some cases 
end by producing considerable revenues; yet it is only just to 
add that, in general, salaries and pensions are only paid after 
months and years of delay; the treasury cannot cope with them, 
and during the old régime, that punctuality which, according to 
the saying is “the politeness of kings,” does not seem to have 
prevailed in financial matter. The musicians’ pensions, as a rule, 
are from four hundred to six hundred livres; one of the violinists 
of the King’s Music, a certain Huguenot, after fifty-two years of 
service, obtains a pension of four hundred livres, on August 21, 
1711. And the famous organist Nivers, born in 1614, is over 
ninety when he is awarded his pension of eight hundred livres on 
June 23, 1708. The actors, actresses and symphonists (that is 
orchestral musicians), of the Opéra are better treated, with pen- 
sions varying from a maximum of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
livres to a minimum of three hundred, paid by the theatre, to 
say nothing of other pensions. A few examples follow: 

The celebrated clavecinist Danglebert, as a member of the 
King’s Chamber Music, received a salary of six hundred livres, 
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and in addition nine hundred for subsistence, thirteen for a mount, 
and three hundred and seventy for the maintenance of his spinet- 
bearer. (See Etat de France de 1692.) At the same period the 
violon du Cabinet, Le Peintre, received a gratification of six hundred 
livres from the Dauphin, four hundred from the Royal Treasury 
and “various other gratifications.” 

Among those most favored by fortune, Lully ranks first. 
Not alone owing to the king’s favors, but as a result of skilful 
speculation, to say nothing of his exploitation of the Opéra, he 
was able to leave several millions to his family. Before his day 
a certain master of the chapel of Louis XIII had willed one hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand livres to the Paris Hétel-Dieu, in 1611. 

Lalande, who succeeded Lully as superintendent of the King’s 
Music, and who also possessed cumulatively the two appointments 
of master of the King’s Chamber Music, the two appointments 
of composer, and the four appointments of Master of the King’s 
Chapel, plus his pensions, enjoyed a revenue of some twenty 
thousand livres toward the end of the reign of Louis XIV. In 
1726 Destouches paid Lalande’s daughter ten thousand livres, as 
the purchase price of the “survival” of the superintendency of 
the King’s Chamber Music (Destouches himself, since 1722, had 
been in receipt of two thousand livres by way of gratification as 
master of the King’s Chamber Music). The amount in itself 
proves what fortunes these much disputed Court charges repre- 


sented. 
a - 


* 


The organist, then as in our own day, was not the most 
favored, and made little more than a mere violinist. Gabriel 
Nivers, almost a centenarian when he died, received six hundred 
livres for his services at Saint-Cyr; and Clérambault succeeded 
him on the same footing. The latter also played the organ at 
the Church of the Jacobins in the rue Saint-Jacques, in Paris, 
for a wage of sixty livres per year. It is needless to add that the 
publication of Clérambault’s charming cantatas, which were so 
successful, did not net him anything. Yet an “Idylle de Saint- 
Cyr,” on the other hand, in 1745, brought him a gratification of 
one hundred and ninety-two livres. Dandrieu, an organist and 
clavecinist no less famous, in 1704, received four hundred livres 
at the Saint-Merry Church, of which he turned over one hundred 
livres to Moyeux, his predecessor, who was ill and in want. 
Beginning with 1725 the church allowed Dandrieu a “heated 
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room in the beadle’s house.” In 1721, the position of organist 
at the King’s Chapel brought him an additional hundred livres 
a year. 

Marchand, son of the great Marchand, received in 1735 the 
amount of two hundred and fifty-five livres for eighty-five con- 
certs given at Versailles and at Compiégne, i.e., three livres for 
each trip; it is true, on the other hand, that his expenses were 
paid. Dornel, another delightful clavecinist, contented himself 
with the three hundred livres per year he received at Saint- 
Gervais (1719). 

As compared with these unfortunate kneaders of the keyboard, 
let us call attention to some better paid virtuosos. Aubert, for 
example, the first violin at the Opéra, receives six hundred livres 
in 1727 and, finally, in 1750, eight hundred livres for his services 
in that house, and is pensioned off with four hundred livres: 
this was the usual allowance. But he is also the intendant of the 
music of “Monsieur le Duc,” which brings him in twelve hundred 
livres, while Belleville, a violinist of the same orchestra, gets 
only four hundred livres. Guignon, the last “king of the violins,” 
travelling with Mondonville, draws down, for three concerts at 
the city hall of Lyons, the sum of nine hundred livres plus— 
probably according to an ancient custom—a bottle of wine and 
a loaf of bread for every concert. In 1745 he is awarded a pension 
of a thousand livres, raised to eleven hundred in 1747. Besides, 
at Court, the charge of “player on the serpent,” fallen into disuse, 
is worth four hundred livres to him. From 1746 on he is teacher 
of the viol to Madame Adélaide (sister of Louis XV) and to the 
Dauphin, and in the selfsame year receives a gratification of two 
thousand six hundred livres. In 1760 he draws thirteen hundred 
and fifty livres as a musician of the King’s Chapel. On the 
suppression of the “Four-and-Twenty Violins,” in 1761, his pen- 
sion is augmented by six hundred livres, and totals four thousand 
one hundred and fifty livres. 

We may take as a final example a musician who passed through 
all those vicissitudes which marked the end of the eighteenth 
century in France; and his case, incidentally, is not a unique one. 
The violinist Guénin, born in 1744, from 1777 on received fifteen 
hundred livres per year as intendant of the music of the Prince 
of Conti; plus an indemnification of four hundred and fifty livres 
because he was not lodged at the Palais-Bourbon, the Prince’s 
residence, which, as is well known, is now the seat of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Adjunct of the first violin at the Opéra in 1780, 
with a salary of twelve hundred livres, his allowance, when the 
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Revolution at last broke out in 1790, amounted to two thousand 
livres. At the Ecole royale de musique, founded in 1784, he received 
a thousand livres per annum; the King’s Music guaranteed him 
another thousand. In 1795, he drew fifteen hundred livres at 
the Ecole de musique, become the Conservatoire; but the reorgan- 
ization of the institution in 1800 left him no more than six hundred 
livres of income. None of the pensions he had enjoyed during 
the old régime remained to help him exist. He retired to Mar- 
seilles, and attached himself to Charles IV, King of Spain. The 
Empire was swept away. In 1814 Louis XVIII allowed him to 
join his “‘music,”’ with fifteen hundred francs per year at first, 
and later, in 1816, twelve hundred. This great violinist, whom 
Cherubini called “the unageable,” did not die until 1835, at the 
age of ninety-one, having fortunately found a place of refuge 
in his old age in the home of his daughter and son-in-law at 
Etampes. 

Side by side with these allowances and gratifications, which 
the Revolution so brutally did away with, we might recall some 
of the “cachets,” or “orders” of payment secured by foreign 
artists called to Court or invited thither when they happened to 
be in residence in France. Let us mention two of the most illus- 
trious of them: one was the male soprano Caffarelli, come to France 
at the request of the Dauphiness, Marie-Joséphe of Saxony, in 
1753, who cost the treasury of the menus-plaisirs more than eight 
thousand livres, independently of the seventy-five livres he 
received per diem, and the establishment “which had been assured 
him at Versailles.” And in 1764, the “Sieur Mozard”’ received 
from the same menus-plaisirs “the sum of twelve hundred livres 
for having had music played by his children in the presence of the 
royal family.” In addition the King’s Household presented little 
Wolfgang with a gold snuff-box. The same Wolfgang, on his 
return to Paris in 1778, played anything but the part attributed 
to him by M. Sacha Guitry in a recent play for which Reynaldo 
Hahn wrote the music. Finding it difficult to make both ends 
meet, he no longer gave exhibitions at twelve hundred livres per 
exhibition, but lessons whose “cachet”? amounted only to three 
livres; “which is what everybody pays here,” he wrote his father, 
disillusioned like so many others who had undertaken to conquer 
Paris. . . . The ballet which he gave—this is the right word and 
he gave it anonymously, into the bargain—at the Opéra, and the 
symphonies performed at the Concerts spirituels at the Tuileries, 
did not net him a single sou. It is true that the question of giving 
him a position as organist at Versailles, with a salary of two 
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thousand livres for six months’ service, came up, but it led to 
nothing. 
” * 
* 


The honoraria or “royalties” paid in proportion to the receipts 
in theatres and at concerts, are a post-Revolutionary innovation. 
The composer often identifying himself with the performer himself, 
the author with the actor, or with the director of the performance 
(as was the case with Moliére and Lully, for example), especially 
in former, less sophisticated days, there was, quite naturally, no 
commercial value attached to his artistic creation, properly 
so-called. In the long run, however, it came to be recognized, 
in its turn creating a proprietory right, the author’s right. For 
the composer as well as for the author of dramatic works, this 
right and those which may derive from it are in essence divided 
into a right of publication and the right of execution or of per- 
formance. 

The first of these rights was recognized at a quite early date, 
that is to say, after the invention of printing. In the sixteenth 
century we find a contract between the lutenist Guillaume Morlaye, 
the pupil of Albert de Rippe and editor of his posthumous com- 
positions, and the pubiisher Michel Faizandat (April 19, 1552), 
relative to the publication of the illustrious “‘Albert’s” works. 
Faizandat engaged to print twelve hundred copies ‘‘and no more,” 
and to pay the cost of printing. He was to sell half of the “books” 
on the author’s account; in other words, he gave over half the 
gross receipts to him. The edition exhausted, Morlaye reéntered 
into his ownership of the work. It is clear that these conditions of 
publication are infinitely more liberal than those of our own day. 

A century and a half later, Destouches negotiated with the 
publisher Ballard, under conditions already somewhat more 
favorable—according to the point of view—for the publication 
of his opera “‘Callirhoé’”’ (October 18, 1712): Ballard was to print 
six hundred copies, keeping two hundred for his expenses, and was 
to furnish Destouches with a hundred “to serve as presentation 
copies, while for the three hundred copies remaining he would 
pay three livres, ten sols, as and when he sold them.” The same 
conditions were to be observed with regard to four hundred 
copies sold of eventual following editions. Thus the author and 
editor formed a “‘society,” in which the first, in exchange for his 
work—the score was priced at eight livres—received approxi- 
mately forty-four per cent. on one-half or two-thirds of the edition. 
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Without entering upon further details we may add that, 
under the old régime, the author or his representative had to 
obtain a “‘license,” which he ceded to the publisher. The Ballard 
family for two and a half centuries—from 1552 to the Revolution 
—had the license for music-printing in France, a fact which, 
be it said in passing, contributed to the decadence of this kind of 
reproduction. Engraving, however, which came into favor in the 
eighteenth century, escaped this monopolization. The duration 
of engraving licenses—the first, secured by Attaignant, dates 
from 1529—varied from three to twenty years; the majority of 
them ran for six, nine or twelve years. This license, says Michel 
Brenet, whose erudite researches have made the practices of the 
old music publishing industry known to us, was a favor which 
the fiscal authorities knew to exploit. In 1701 they demanded 
from five to two hundred and forty livres for an edition of fifteen 
hundred copies; and later there was “the stamp on music” tax, 
established under Louis XVI, in 1786, with the object of “stopping 
the circulation of spurious editions.”” Every composition placed 
on sale was stamped, and the proceeds, as well as those of the 
confiscations, were allocated to the support of the Ecole royale de 
déclamation et de chant, the future Conservatoire, established in 
1784. The Conservatoire in turn benefited by this impost: a 
report of the commissions of public instruction, on the 6th Ventése 
of the Year VIII, calls to mind that “‘the public treasury profits 
from the proceeds of the stamp on all music-prints, and this 
revenue, after the success of the Conservatoire, may become a 
considerable one, when our relations are reéstablished with those 
powers who have had the blindness and the barbarity to seek to 
destroy us while at the same time envying the productions of 
the territory and the genius of France.” We can still find this 
stamp on old music of the time of the Restoration and the reign 
of Louis-Philippe. 

* * 
* 


The price of the music itself, as a rule, amounted to six 
livres for a collection of six sonatas, and that of the operas had 
risen from eight livres at the beginning of the century to twenty- 
four livres, “en blanc,” that is to say, unbound. The composer’s 
proceeds from the sale of a collection, or of an opera of which an 
edition of some five or six hundred copies was published, therefore, 
was not so very large, even though he always were paid what was 
due him—which was rare where chamber-music compositions 
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were concerned. Hence the composer had no other resource than 
to exercise his trade as an instrumental player, a music-master 
or a copyist, like Jean-Jacques Rousseau; or to try and secure 
employment as an organist “‘in ordinary” with the King’s Music; 
or as a “symphonist”’ in the orchestra of the Opéra or of some other 
theatre, if he did not want to be reduced to begging his bread. 

It was this precarious situation, this position of “inferiority,” 
to use Liszt’s word, and their absolute dependence on the good 
will of patrons and of generous dedicatees, which led dramatic 
authors and composers to insist upon participation in the receipts 
of performances. In Lully’s day the question did not come up, 
because he was the absolute ruler of the Académie royale de musique, 
whose needs he supplied by his own sole effort. He gave one 
opera each year, for whose poem he paid Quinault four thousand 
livres. Campra, so the brothers Parfait, historiographers of the 
Opera, tell us, was the first to obtain honoraria with his ballet 
“L’Europe galante,” in 1697, which the regulations of January 11, 
1713, distributed in the following manner: the librettist and the 
composer received a hundred livres for each of the first ten per- 
formances; then fifty livres for each of the twenty following ones, 
“provided, nevertheless, that the said compositions be played 
without interruption.” Revivals were not figured and rarely, 
counting from the initial “staging” of a work, did the thirty 
performances materialize which allowed the authors to obtain the 
maximum, or two thousand livres. The following year (November 
19, 1714), a new regulation taxed ballets, under the same condi- 
tions, to the extent of sixty to thirty livres only. This method of 
remuneration was in force at the Opéra up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century; it was not until 1816 that five hundred francs 
per performance were allocated to the authors of a five-act opera; 
and four hundred beginning with its forty-first repetition. The 
tariff on a one- or two-act opera was two hundred or two hundred 
and forty francs; then one hundred and sixty or one hundred and 
forty, beginning with the forty-first repetition. The account- 
books of the Opéra show us that Meyerbeer contented himself 
with 266.66 francs per evening, and his librettist, Scribe, with 
one-half that amount, or one-third of the total—133.33 francs. 

Foreign musicians—Gluck, Piccinni, Sacchini, Salieri—drawn 
to France in the time of Louis XVI, profited by special conditions 
which might well excite the envy of their French colleagues. 
Gluck, who had made twelve thousand livres with his “Iphigénie 
en Tauride,” plus four thousand livres by way of gratification, 
and other little emoluments, demanded twenty thousand—though 
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he contented himself with half that sum—for his “Echo et Nar- 
cisse,” which was not a success. Piccinni, his rival, who claimed 
that he received fifteen thousand livres per year at the Neapolitan 
Court, would not consent to come to Paris except for a pension 
(fee) of six thousand livres from the Court, independently of any 
benefits which he might secure from the Opéra and the publishers. 
In 1783, if we may believe him, he thus made eighteen thousand 
livres, without counting the proceeds of the sale of three opera. 
scores, and the pension of six thousand livres paid him by the 
financier La Borde for the musical education of his daughters. 
Salieri obtained twenty thousand livres for three operas and 
received a pension of six thousand; the Opéra acquired his score 
of “Les Danaides” for ten thousand livres, plus two thousand 
more to cover the costs of his journey from Vienna to Paris. 
Besides, the publisher Deslauriers paid him twelve hundred livres 
for the score, on condition that the name of Gluck—for Gluck 
was reputed to be the composer of “Les Danaides’—be carried 
on the play-bills until the opera had been thirteen times performed. 
At the end of the century, in 1799—on the sixth Floréal of the 
Year VII—the same Deslauriers, “paper merchant,” as he is 
termed in the record, signed an agreement with the younger 
Berton, which gave him proprietary rights in the opera ““Montano 
et Stéphanie,” with the right of arrangement “for such instruments 
as he might deem fit,” in return for only one thousand livres; 
paid, incidentally, as follows: Three hundred livres cash in hand; 
a receipt for one hundred and fifty-five livres already paid Berton; 
and copies of scores of the music, at his own option, less one- 
quarter of the price, to the amount of five hundred and forty-five 
livres! This “paper merchant” drove a better bargain with the 
French composer than he did with a Gluck or a Salieri. 


* * 
* 


The performance of symphonic or chamber-music does not, 
under the ancient law, appear to have been regularly remunerated. 
Yet at times composers advanced quite justified claims, since, 
without new music, it was very difficult to make concerts attrac- 
tive. Thus we see Mondonville, from 1758 to 1762, receive from 
the Concert spirituel of the Tuileries a fee of twelve hundred livres 
for his motets, which were the great drawing-card for the music- 
lovers—and for playing the violin. In 1762, Mondonville having 
retired, he refused fifteen hundred livres for these same motets, 
which were little oratorios, and carried his scores off with him. 
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But ten years later he changed his mind, moved thereto by the 
respectable sum of twenty-seven thousand livres for nine years. 
He died on October 8, 1772, the same year, incidentally leaving 
this inheritance to his widow, who was in addition the recipient 
of a pension of six hundred livres from the Royal Treasury. 

We might mention another analogous case, toward the end 
of the century. In 1784 the Concert de la Loge Olympique ordered 
half-a-dozen symphonies from Haydn, at six hundred livres apiece. 
Haydn accepted the order and, as is known, composed the six 
Olympic Lodge symphonies. A little later, on two different 
occasions, he was called to England, and these trips brought him 


a small fortune. 
a. * 


* 


It was not until 1777, thanks to Beaumarchais, that the 
relations between the stage in general and the authors were put 
on a regular basis. That year, on the occasion of the performance 
of “Le Barbier de Séville,” which caused a scandal, Figaro’s 
creator—an enterprising man, as every one knows—assembled his 
colleagues to determine the conditions of literary and artistic 
ownership, thus laying the earliest foundation for a society of 
authors and composers. Thirteen years later, these addressed a 
petition to the National Assembly, which on January 13-19, 1791, 
passed a law, completed by the statute of the following February 
19, and the law of August 30, 1792. Literary and artistic property 
rights were created. Very timidly at first, the legislator assigned 
to the author and then to his heirs, for a period of five years only, 
the right to authorize or to forbid the performance of his works, 
and in consequence, the right to derive a profit from them. 
Analogous rights have been recognized with regard to authors and 
composers from that time on, and have been embodied in all the 
laws dealing with the subject; and the life of their rights has been 
extended to a term of fifty years, after the author’s death, when 
they fall into “the public domain.” 

The Revolution brought with it a change of conditions for 
the artist-musician as well as for the composer. Salaries, pensions, 
allowances, even lessons, were ruthlessly suppressed. Those only 
were able to live—and with what difficulty!—who were employed 
in the theatres, very numerous since the decree of 1791 had made 
them free, if not prosperous, since prosperity cannot be established 
by decree. In Paris the theatres sprang up in every quarter, like 
the “movies” of our own day; and from fourteen their number 
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had increased to thirty-three by 1791, each year witnessing the 
opening of new houses, until a Napoleonic decree of August 8, 
1807, reduced them to eight. On the other hand, the bands of 
the National Guard, embryo of the Conservatoire, and the civic 
fétes, frequent during a whole decade, gave employment and a 
measure of subsistence to musicians. The Consulate, the Empire, 
the Restoration, in part, up to 1830, reéstablished the customs of 
the old Court, but never with the same prodigality. Salaries 
having varied but little in spite of monetary changes, those 
formerly rich no longer enjoying their olden luxury, and those 
newly enriched not having the same taste for patronage, the 
musician’s life also underwent a change. Teaching became his 
great resource during the nineteenth century, until quite recently, 
when syndicalism has made it possible for him to secure a salary 
in keeping with his knowledge and his professional education. 
As to the composer, protected by laws which accord him his 
proportionate “right” of receipts, his material situation depends 
solely on the greater or lesser meed of success which the public, 
now his only master, concedes his works. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 











THE SECRET OF PAGANINI’S 
TECHNIQUE 


By EDGAR ISTEL 
Ognun’ a suoi segreti. 


(Everyone has his secrets.) 

—Paganini. 

HEN we scan the almost innumerable host of the great 

violinists of all nationalities, our gaze is involuntarily 

attracted by one strangely compelling figure; among the 

crowd of artists interesting through artistry alone there stands 

out, unique of his kind, the man rightly called the King of Vio- 
linists, the “‘wizard”’ Paganini. 

Worshipped by his contemporaries, yet regarded with secret 
awe and immeshed in a maze of legends, his secret is to-day, 
nearly one hundred years after his death, still unexplored in its 
last marvellous recesses, whereas he himself was so astonishingly 
successful in unveiling technical subtleties theretofore undis- 
covered, that no one has since then been able to devise a single 
outstanding novelty in violin-playing. Paganini was and still is 
the Sphinx whose riddle his own and later generations have 
vainly striven to solve with finality. However, we shall find it 
possible by dint of a searching study, conducted along artistic 
lines, of our main sources of information concerning Paganini, to 
obtain a very realistic idea of the style and scope of his technique, 
and therewith to press on into his fabulous realm. In the follow- 
ing I shall keep strictly to authentic statements respecting this 
unparalleled phenomenon, and discard everything that more or 
less imaginative “‘biographers,”’ unsustained by actual facts, have 
told us about Paganini. And thereby it will be shown that the 
reality is far more romantic and fantastic than many have dreamt 
of in their philosophy. 

It is difficult, of course, to give the non-violinist a clear 
notion what we have to deal with, but I shall do my best to 
facilitate a general understanding of the matter. Even so, only he 
can rightly judge of Paganini who has himself stood on the stage, 
violin in hand, delivered up unconditionally to the mercies of 
the demons dwelling in the four enchanted strings, while a thou- 
sand eyes and ears are appraising the more or less deftly-fingered 
“virtuoso.” Only he who knows how immeasurably difficult even 
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the simplest detail of violin-playing is (in comparison wherewith 
all pianistic difficulties are mere child’s play), can arrive at an 
approximate idea of what the phenomenon, Paganini, means in 
the passing show of this world. And this should be understood, 
above all, by violinists in their formative period, before they 
venture to accost a Sphinx to whom hecatombs of victims have 
been senselessly sacrificed. 


. . . On the stage of the Hamburg Komédienhaus there appeared 

a sombre figure that seemed as if arisen from the nether regions. It 
was Paganini, in his black dress suit; the black coat and black vest of a 
barbarous cut, peradventure in the fashion prescribed by the infernal 
etiquette of Proserpine’s court; the black pantaloons draped flabbily 
around the wasted legs. The long arms looked still longer as he came 
on holding in one hand his violin and in the other his bow, hanging 
down almost to the floor, and bowed to the audience with unheard-of 
elaborations. In the angular bendings of his body there lay a ghastly 
suggestion of woodenness, together with a clownish animality, that made 
this entrance-scene strangely provocative of laughter; but his face, still 
more lividly corpselike in the glaring illumination of the orchestra, 
took on such an imploring, meekly idiotic expression, that a shuddering 
sympathy repressed the impulse to laugh. Is this imploring look that 
of one sick unto death, or does it mask the mockery of a shrewd miser?! 
But all such questioning was incontinently silenced when the 
marvellous master set the violin beneath his chin and began to play. 


And now the poet—none less than Heinrich Heine (in “Flo- 
rentinische Nichte,”’ 1836)—seeks, through the medium of his 
poetic imagination, to conjure up, in “a moving row of magic 
shadow-shapes,” the pictures that Paganini’s fabulous and, to his 
mind, incomparable violin-playing brought before his mental 
vision; romantic fantasies wherein Paganini himself with his 
violin again and again figures as the protagonist. 

Give imagination its full due:—but what is the historic truth 
about this playing, already become legendary? At a very early 
date the wildest fairy-tales were told about Paganini’s unheard-of 
mastery of the G-string; it was said that Paganini had committed 
a murder and, in his prison-cell, had begged for his violin, which 
was given him—but with only one string, te prevent him from 
hanging himself with the aid of several! The real fact, as derived 
from Paganini’s own lips, and known to but few, bears quite 
another aspect. (It was during his stay at Lucca, where he was 
held by tender ties, and from 1805 to 1813 acted as chamber- 
virtuoso and court conductor to Princess Maria Anna Elise, the 
sister of Napoleon I.) 


1Signor Paganiente” (Mr. Paynothing) was the Italians’ jocular nickname for 
Paganini, whose miserliness was proverbial. 
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I was playing at Lucca when the reigning family attended the 
theatre, although the Princess did not always appear or remain to the 
end because the harmonics of my violin too strongly affected her nerves. 
Contrariwise, another charming lady, who felt drawn to me, and whom 
I had long admired, was never absent. Our mutual inclination was 
gradually intensified, but had to be withheld from observation, whereby 
it gained in depth of feeling and engaging intercourse. One day I prom- 
ised to surprise her at the next concert with a musical conceit that 
should have reference to our relation. At the same time I announced 
at court a whimsical novelty which I entitled “Love-scene.” [This 
piece is unfortunately lost.] This unusual announcement aroused eager 
expectancy; finally I appeared with my violin, from which I had removed 
the two middle strings, so that only E and G remained. [I let the higher 
represent the maiden, the lower the man, and began to perform a sort 
of dialogue wherein should be lightly sketched the quarrels and recon- 
ciliations of a pair of lovers. Now the strings had to chide, and now to 
sigh; they had to whisper, to moan, to frisk, to rejoice and, at the end, 
to exult. And at the final reconciliation the newly united pair perform 
a pas de deux, that closes with a brilliant coda. This musical scene was 
much applauded; the lady to whom the whole was addressed, rewarded 
me with tender looks. But the Princess overwhelmed me with praise, 
and closed by saying: “Since you can perform such marvels on two 
strings, would it not be possible to let us hear something on one?” I 
instantly assented; the idea fired my imagination, and as the Emperor’s 
birthday was due a few weeks later, I wrote a sonata, ““Napoleon,”’ for 
the G-string,! which I played before the assembled court with great 
applause. This was the first and effective impulse to my fondness for 
the G-string; there was a growing demand for more such performances, 
and one day taught the next, so that my skill and confidence continually 
increased. 


In point of fact, Paganini could soon command with facility 
(by the aid of the harmonic tones) no less than three and a half 
octaves on this single string. What might appear to the unpro- 
fessional a mere “trick of the trade” assumed, under his fingers, 
an expression of consummate artistry. For the reason that the 
vibratiens did not proceed from strings of different thickness, but 
from a single string, the strains of the violin were blended in the 
tender unity of a picturesque ground-color. The bright natural 
tone of the violin (Paganini preferred to play on a Guarnerius 
that had been presented him, and is still treasured in Genoa) 
vanishes completely, and a new instrument, as it were, is created, 
whose soft, melting tones only remotely resemble the viola or 
violoncello. One heard, moreover, as a contemporary critic 
expresses it, 

1Unprinted. A facsimile of the autograph is in A. Weissmann’s luxuriously 
embellished work “‘Der Virtuose” (Berlin, 1918), where we also find a portrait, evidently 
very true to nature, of the aging, infirm Paganini. Here we note most distinctly his 


physical abnormality, the altogether remarkable manner of holding the violin and the 
bow. 
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the wistful sliding and binding of the tones that is possible in so thrilling 
a style on only one string. Besides, the master loses but little through 
such volutary restriction; for he takes the intervals, up to leaps of octaves, 
with such swiftness and precision, that one seems to hear passages in 
double-stops. 


How astonishing not only Paganini’s fleetness of finger but 
also the delicacy of his hearing was, is proved by an occurrence 
related by the musician Luigi Pichianti, that would seem incredible 
in the case of any other than Paganini. He had an engagement 
to play a Haydn sonata together with a lady at a social gathering, 
arrived unusually late, and refused to tune his violin before 
beginning, not wishing to keep the company waiting longer. 
After the sonata, which Paganini played ravishingly, embellishing 
it with luxuriant arabesques of his own devising, was ended, 
Pichianti compared the “A” (chamber-pitch) of the piano with 
that of the violin, and found that they differed by a whole tone! 
By means of an original system of fingering, conjoined with a 
nervous sensitiveness in reaching for and touching the intervals, 
he had so effectually counteracted the inequality in tuning that 
no one surmised it. 

Indeed, he was hardly ever seen to tune the instrument, and 
none the less the accuracy of his playing was unsurpassable. 
His closest observer, the Frankfort Kapellmeister K. W. F. Guhr 
(1787-1848), who wrote in 1831 “Uber Paganini’s Kunst, die 
Violine zu spielen,” after long study demonstrated that the tuning 
of Paganini’s instrument was wholly sui generis. He usually tuned 
up all the strings by a semitone (the G-string occasionally by a 
minor third). Before he had his G-string wound, he stretched it 
on his violin, but neither higher nor lower in pitch than his purpose 
required, that is, either in G, or in A-flat, or in B-flat; however, 
both string and wire were thinner for the B-flat pitch. Paganini 
changed strings to suit the occasion, and the strings were held 
true to pitch by precautionary measures taken by him. The 
notion that he tuned or untuned the violin while playing (enter- 
tained at first by Guhr himself) may therefore (so Guhr asserts) 
be dismissed as mythical, although affirmed elsewhere. 

Thenceforward Paganini was able to make the violin perform 
the wildest antics. He avenged himself in the drollest fashion on 
certain malcontents who hissed a lady-singer who assisted at a 
concert of his in Ferrara; at the close he announced that he would 
imitate the voices of various animals on the violin, and simulated 
the twittering of birds, the crowing of the cock, the mewing of 
the cat, the bark of the dog, etc. Finally he imitated the “he-haw” 
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of the ass, and shouted to the audience, ““That is for the one who 
hissed!” Only with difficulty did he escape severe ill-treatment 
at the hands of the enraged auditors, who sought to mob him. 
Later he learned how incautiously he had acted; for the inhabitants 
of Ferrara were regarded as blockheads by the countryfolk round 
about, and when a villager came home from Ferrara he commonly 
replied to the question, whence he came, with ““He-haw!”’ 

But Paganini could also perform incredible feats in serious 
improvisation. One day the French violinist Lafont, his rival, 
proposed a trial of skill in the form of a joint concert, and they 
agreed upon a concerto for two violins by Kreutzer (the composer 
to whom Beethoven’s famous sonata is dedicated). Paganini, to 
be sure, kept strictly to the notes in all passages where the two 
solo violins played together; but in the soli for his own instrument 
he followed up in double-stops (octaves, thirds and sixths) what 
his rival had just played in single tones, and passages that the 
latter had performed in a moderate tempo were repeated by 
Paganini with a pyrotechnic shower of grace-notes. 


A sublime supremacy, coupled with flawless accuracy; passages in 
octaves and tenths at lightning speed, runs in sixteenth-notes in which 
a pizzicato note alternated with one coll’ arco, and every tone so distinct 
and clean that the hearer did not miss a single nuance; a swift tuning up 
or down of the strings without interruption in the most difficult bravura 
pieces:—and all this, which under other conditions might smack of 
charlatanism, performed with such inimitable mastership, that one is 
transported by astonishment and speechless admiration. 


Thus runs a contemporary report; but our informant adds: 


In the Adagio the artist seemed as if transformed by magic; no 
trace remained of the preceding tours de force; a soulful singer in lofty 
legato style and of tender simplicity, he drew forth celestial tones that 
came from the heart and penetrated the heart. 


Indeed, Paganini gave his first biographer (Julius Max 
Schottky, ““Paganinis Leben und Treiben als Kiinstler und Mensch, 
mit unparteiischer Beriicksichtigung der Meinungen seiner An- 
hanger und Gegner’”’; Prague, 1830), as a motto for the story of 
his life, the words, ““Bisogna forte sentire para far sentire.”” (One 
must feel strongly, to make others feel.)—To Schottky we like- 
wise owe a graphic description of Paganini’s appearance in Prague, 
supplementing Heine’s relation: 

He is so thin, that one could hardly be thinner; then he has a pale 


yellow complexion, a large, prominent Roman nose, and long, bony 
fingers. He looks as if he were barely held together by his clothes, and 
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when he makes his bows his body moves in such a strange way as to 
make one fear that at any moment the legs and body may part company 
and the whole figure collapse into a heap of bones. While playing he 
advances his right foot and, when the passages grow livelier, beats time 
with it with a vehemence bordering on the laughable, but without the 
least change in the apathetic expression of his face, except that in response 
to thunderous applause it is distorted by a grotesque smile, the lips 
slowly shifting aside in the strangest fashion, and the eyes blinking 
hither and yon with a self-complacent air, yet with a dash of good- 
humor. In difficult passages his frame forms a sort of triangle, the body 
being excessively bent inward, while the head and right foot are thrown 
forward. From his instrument one hears, besides the tones peculiar 
to the violin, veritable nature-sounds, like the simple songs of birds, or 
the warbling of the nightingale, or the silvery chime of bells, now flute- 
like and dying away, and again a stormy flood of torrential double-stops 
that seem to dominate the entire orchestra. 


Of essential importance in these things were, of course, the 
instruments wielded by the master. He possessed quite a number 
of genuine Cremonese violins, one of which, a Stradivarius, his 
most cherished possession, he valued at eight thousand gulden 
at the lowest,’ as its tone was exceptionally sonorous and of a 
timbre unparalleled in emotional appeal. Paganini maintained 
that this instrument was the king of all violins: “Its tone is almost 
that of a violoncello, so marked is its intensity. Beside it I place 
my most highly prized double-bass of the finest tone; in Milan 
I left behind me an exquisite Amati and a Guarnerius which, 
though small, has a tone of charming sweetness.”” However, his 
favorite violin was the one mentioned above, a Guarneri del Gesi 
of the year 1741. 

Now, considered from a strictly technical standpoint, how 
did the “wizard” manipulate these instruments? “Ognun’ a suoi 
segreti’’ was the stereotyped reply wherewith Paganini always 
met the indiscreet inquiries of Guhr, who had made up his mind 
to hand down to posterity an exact description of Paganini’s 
technique. To-day it is clear that even Guhr, despite unremitting, 
intent observation, was able to unveil only a part of the secret; 
Paganini himself, who lived for ten years after the publication of 
Guhr’s book, took occasion to register the fact that no one had 
yet been able to solve the baffling riddle of his playing. At the 
same time he repeatedly declared that there was a kind of magic 
formula, a secret discovered by and known only to himself, that 
enabled a violinist to attain in a brief time to the height of finger- 


1The purchasing value of money was then very high, and quite out of proportion 
to that of our own time. Moreover, we know that, according to Paganini’s statement, 
three thousand eight hundred francs were paid for Viotti’s Strad in the year 1824. 
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dexterity. Shortly before his death the “Gazette musicale” of 
Jan. 23, 1840, observed: 


He is always talking about a new violin-method that he intends 
to publish, which would considerably shorten the time needed for tech- 
nical study, and would, moreover, make it possible to acquire greater 
perfection of intonation than has any other violinist. Be that as it may, 
it is the publisher’s affair to extort this secret from him, and I think 
he would be repaid for his pains. 


That these remarks were not merely a business trick of the 
covetous Paganini, who aimed at leaving his only son, whom he 
idolized, an immense fortune, is shown by a statement from his 
friend and biographer Schottky, set down ten years earlier: 


In his conversations with me Paganini very often said that some- 
time, when he had done with touring and retired, so to speak, to a life 
of leisure, he was going to make known a secret to be learned in no 
conservatory, that would insure to any youth possessing it the ability 
to train himself in three years at most to a pitch of perfection otherwise 
not attainable in general in fewer than ten years. I asked him repeatedly 
if he were not jesting, and he would answer: “I swear to you that I am 
telling the truth, and authorize you to mention it explicitly in my 
biography. There is only one person, Gaetano Ciandelli of Naples, 
now about twenty-four years of age, who knows my secret. He had 
formerly been a very mediocre player on the violoncello. As I took an 
interest in the young man, I communicated my discovery to him, with 
such beneficial effect that within three days he became an entirely 
different person, and people were lost in amazement over the sudden 
reformation of his playing. Whereas his tone had been so rasping that 
one’s ears ached, and his bowing that of the veriest novice, the tones 
were now pure, full and sweet; the stroke of his bow was under perfect 
control, and made the profoundest i impression on his astonished hearers.” 

No one will find it hard to believe {continues Schottky] that I 
shook my head skeptically at this declaration, which passes my under- 
standing, at least. Still, as Paganini continually tried to assure me 
that his assertions were seriously meant, I told him that I proposed to 
submit this story to the judgment of the public, and received his full 
consent to do so. Indeed, to clinch the matter, he himself wrote the 
following lines: “Gaetano Ciandelli di Napoli per la magia communi- 
catagli da Paganini divenne primo violoncello dei R. R. Teatri cola e 
potrebbe essere il primo d’Europa.” (Gaetano Ciandelli of Naples 
became by reason of the secret communicated to him by Paganini the 
first violoncellist at the Royal Theatres in that city and could be the 
first in Europe.) 


But still another and more widely known artist had the 
inestimable good fortune to be instructed by Paganini. Camillo 
Sivori (b. Genoa, 1815, d. there 1894) could boast of being the 
sole violin-pupil of the master. Regarding this Paganini said: 
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This young man, whose ear was certainly the most sensitive in the 
world, was hardly seven years old when I gave him his first lessons on 
the scale. Within three days he already played several pieces, and every- 
body exclaimed, “‘Paganini has performed a miracle!’ For after only 
two weeks he began playing in public. My secret—if I may call it so— 
may be expected to enlighten violinists as to the means of realizing the 
nature of the instrument more readily than was hitherto the case; the 
instrument shows itself full of latent possibilities hardly suspected before. 
Not to chance, but to serious study do I owe this discovery, whose 
application will do away with the necessity of practising four or five 
hours daily. It must supersede the accepted method of teaching, whose 
main object seems to be to make difficulties rather than to instruct. 
But I must warn against the mistake of seeking this secret, whose util- 
ization requires brains, in my system of tuning or (still less) in my 
bowing alone. 





It would appear, however, that Sivori lacked precisely the 
“brains” demanded by Paganini; for, although the greatest master 
of the violin ever known had imparted his secret to him, he cannot 
be numbered among the most eminent violinists. A thoroughly 
competent judge, Joseph von Wasielewski, author of the book 
“Die Violine und ihre Meister,” himself heard Sivori play, and 
criticizes him thus: 


Whereas Paganini grasps the unheard-of with mighty fist and, 
bursting all fetters, presents it to our fascinated senses in his own demonic 
fashion, Sivori indulges in experiments whose unfruitful nature either 
leaves us indifferent or can at most excite a feeling of regret in view of 
his obvious artistic aberrancy. 





Herein is again manifested the truth of Goethe’s dictum, 
that the “supreme happiness of the children of earth” is the 
personality alone, and that the mere matter-of-fact handing over 
of a technical secret makes no new Paganini. 

Whatever may be thought concerning the value of hist 
secret, one thing is certain; no one ever overheard Paganini 
practise. It has even been related that a wealthy admirer, who 
was bent upon fathoming the mystery of Paganini’s playing, 
followed him for weeks on his travels and regularly occupied an 
adjoining room, but never succeeded in hearing even a single 
note. Just once he happened to see Paganini take up his violin 
and carry out a few noiseless fingerings on it—nothing more! 
So it can scarcely be doubted that Paganini had an original 
method for utilizing his natural endowments, which enabled him 
in a comparatively short time and without wasting time and 
strength to arrive at remarkable results in finger-training:—a 
system which, when applied to factory work, is now famed the 
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world over as the American “Taylor System” [Taylor himself 
calls it “scientific management”’]. Now, since in Paganini’s case 
we evidently have to deal (as he himself said) with laws of general 
application, which are grounded, on the one hand, in the nature 
of the violin, and on the other in the idiosyncrasies of human 
nature, it should be possible to rediscover his secret. There is 
only one difficulty to be overcome:—Paganini was manifestly 
self-taught in essentials; consequently it was in a wholly natural 
manner (like a child, as it were, “‘in play’’) that he explored the 
hidden technical resources of the instrument, without the technical 
advice of some teacher clinging to a false “‘tradition.”” However, 
it may be taken for granted that any budding violinistic talent 
not endowed with the exceptional genius of a Paganini will go 
sadly astray without the guidance of an intelligent teacher. 

To the highly interesting disclosures of a physician we are 
indebted for a knowledge of the fact, that Paganini’s playing was 
not evolved solely from his discovery of secrets regarding the 
violin, but was also more especially the outcome of his individual 
physical equipment. Goethe, in a letter to Zelter (June 9, 1831), 
had early called attention to an essay by Dr. Bennati, “Notice 
physiologique sur Paganini,” in the “Revue de Paris” (1831): 


A remarkable article about Paganini is by a physician who knew 
and treated him for several years; he most ingeniously sets forth, how 
the musical talent of this remarkable man was urged, directed, even 
finally conditioned by the formation of his body and the proportions 
of his limbs, to achieve the incredible, nay, the impossible. This he 
traces back, pour nous autres, to the conclusion that the organism, in 
its various aspects, engenders the singular manifestations of living 
beings. And here I will record one of the most pregnant sayings be- 
queathed us by our forefathers: 


“The animals are instructed by their organs.” 


If we consider how much of the animal remains in Man, and that he 
possesses the faculty to instruct his organs, we shall willingly return 
again and again to these reflections. 


Thus far Goethe, who penetrates with the eye of genius to 
the core of Paganini’s mystery. Bennati, to whom we owe this 
deep insight into Paganini’s physical individuality, sets out from 
the opinion that the perfection of the famous violinist was less 
the fruit of long practice (as is often asserted) than an outgrowth 
of his peculiar physique. 

In order that Paganini should become what he is to-day, it was 


necessary that his genius should be associated with organs of most 
delicate sensibility. His brain might have enabled him to become a 
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“ace composer; but without his astonishing rhythmic sense, and the 
uild of his body, the shoulders, arms and hands, he could never have 
grown into this incomparable virtuoso. 


Bennati asserts that for ten years he was on terms of friendly 
intimacy with Paganini, and had treated him medically for months 
at a time, so that no physiological aspect of his life could continue 
unknown to the physician. He had thus assured himself that the 
mechanism of his playing was grounded in the structure of his 
body and limbs, and that therein resided, in the main, the secret 
of which Paganini boasted, even to the physician. Most interest- 
ing, especially when compared with the reports of Heine and 
Schottky, is the description of Paganini’s personality given by 
Bennati: 


Paganini is pale, slender, and of medium height. He is only forty- 
seven years old, but his leanness, and the absence of teeth, which causes 
his lips to sink in and his chin to protrude unnaturally, make him look 
much older. His full-formed head, set upon a long, thin neck, seems at 
first sight quite disproportionate to his spare limbs. A high, broad, 
angular forehead, a strongly individualized Roman nose, well-arched 
eyebrows, a shrewdly malicious mouth with a certain resemblance to 
Voltaire’s, large, outstanding ears, long black hair hanging down in 
disorder over the shoulders, and sharply contrasting with the pallid 
complexion—all this lends Paganini an unusual appearance which in a 
measure impresses one as a reflection of the originality of his genius. 


From the detailed history, interesting only to the medical 
profession, of Paganini’s ailments we note merely the statement 
that:the mobility and impressionability of his nervous system 
were extraordinary. All disorders that supervened were com- 
plicated with singular phenomena arising from this source. For 
us, however, the following observations by Bennati are of the 
highest significance: 


In considering every violinist, two matters must be distinguished; 
the first, that may be imitated, is their Method, for this attaches only 
to the mentality; the second, dangerous and often ludicrous when one 
tries to copy it, is their Style, which almost invariably is adapted to 
their individuality. The reason is plain enough; either the temperament 
or the occupation of the artist, or both together, have familiarized his 
members with adjustments and a specific mannerism that cannot be 
imparted to them at pleasure. This exactly fits Paganini’s case. Merely 
observe the way he holds and lays down the bow, the position into which 
he sometimes carries his arm, and then name another artist who can 
imitate him. Who, for instance, in order to produce certain effects, can 
almost cross elbows over his chest? And could anyone, by the way, do 
so if he, instead of being as thin as Paganini, were as stout as his country- 
man Rossini? In whom, excepting Paganini, do we find that natural 
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conformation so favorable to his playing, namely, the left shoulder 
higher by an inch than the right, so that when he stands upright and 
lets his arms hang down, the right side looks much longer than the left? 
And the elasticity of the capsular tendinous ligaments of both shoulders, 
the slackening of the ligaments that connect the wrist with the forearm, 
the wrist with the palm of the hand, and the various joints with one 
another—who has all this and, therewith, corresponding capabilities 
of Paganini? His hand is no larger than normal, but by virtue of the 
elasticity possessed by all its parts, its stretching-capacity is doubled. 
Thus, without shifting the position of his hand, he can bend the tip- 
joints of the fingers of the left hand, that touch the strings, in an extra- 
ordinary fashion, so that, without shifting the hand, they are turned 
aside and away from the natural movement of the joints; and he does 
it easily, swiftly, and surely. It may be objected, that this physical 
proficiency has been developed only by dint of long practice. Possibly; 
but at all events it will be admitted that Nature must have moulded 
him wondrously to enable him to attain this result. . . . All the advan- 
tages bestowed on him by Nature meant, for him, what the vocal organ 
means for a singer. 

Unquestionably, his ear is peculiarly adapted for extremely exact 
reception of tones, and a connection subsists between the exterior char- 
acteristics and the interior construction of the ear. Touching this point 
we must note a phenomenon whence deductions may be drawn at 
discretion:—namely, that Paganini’s cerebellum is enormous. Seldom, 
too, does one see such prominent occipital convolutions; and it is equally 
impossible to find a more delicate sense of hearing. He even hears 
whispered conversation at a very great distance, and the sensitiveness 
of his tympanum is so acute that he actually feels pain when loud 
talking goes on near him or on either side. The impression is by far 
stronger on the left ear, the one nearest the violin while playing. Indeed, 
his ears are admirably formed for the reception of sound-waves; the 
shell broad and deep, with sharply marked projections, and all the 
lines deeply indented. It would be impossible to meet with a roomier 
ear, or one better proportioned in all its parts and more markedly 
developed. . . . The keenness of Paganini’s hearing surpasses all con- 
ception. Amidst the deafening agitation of the percussion instruments 
in the full orchestra, the slightest touch of the finger suffices him for 
tuning his violin; and under the same conditions he notices, with equal 
certainty, when one of the softer-toned instruments is out of tune, and 
this at an incredible distance. He has often shown this perfection of 
his musical faculty in an amazing manner by playing correctly on a 
violin that was out of tune. 

Music possesses Paganini wholly. He may be feeling ever so ill 
or wretched, yet the first stroke of his bow is like an electric spark that 
lends him new life; his every nerve vibrates with the strings of his violin, 
and his understanding can now only translate his soul-impulses into 
music; he and his violin are then one. For two hours he lives only in 
his violin; therein his spirit abides and thence extends sovereign sway, 
so that Paganini’s fingers, controlled by its overmastering influence, 
compel it to reveal all those magical tones that lie hidden in the depths 
of its nature. 
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This medical opinion explains why Paganini was inimitable 
and will always remain so. Externals might be caught; one might 
even facilitate one’s playing by learning certain purely technical 
“secrets” of his; but what was essential, peculiarly individual, 
in his mental and physical make-up, was laid with him into the 
grave. It is regrettable, none the less, that a good many technical 
devices in artistic fingering and bowing were probably lost because 
Paganini never consummated his plan of founding a conservatory 
or of writing a violin-method. And as neither of his two pupils 
betrayed the “‘secret,”’ we now have to rely in the main on what 
the Frankfort Kapellmeister Guhr discovered by his external 
observation of Paganini’s artistry, and chronicled for our benefit. 
As Guhr, an admirable violinist, is said to have very closely 
approached his great prototype in point of technical dexterity, his 
statements may be regarded as especially valuable. 

Guhr starts by saying that the other great violinists of that 
time, like Rode, Kreutzer, Baillot and Spohr, were directly 
descended from the important Italian masters of the past— 
Corelli, Tartini, Viotti—and therefore remain unsurpassed in their 
style. But on comparing their playing with Paganini’s, one 
arrives at the conviction that he had opened an entirely new path. 
Paganini exercised a demonic power over his instrument. Through 
his irresistible technical skill he permits phantasy to soar untram- 
meled, and so can draw from his instrument the divine accents of 
the human voice. Altogether, Paganini was able to bring forth 
eifects never before dreamt of; indeed, words are wanting to 
describe what one has just heard. 

According to Guhr, Paganini’s playing differed technically 
from that of all other violinists in the following six points: 

(1) Through the peculiar tuning of the instrument. 

(2) Through his peculiar bowing. 

(3) Through the mingling and combining of tones played by 
the bow with pizzicato tones by the left hand. 

(4) Through the frequent employment of the natural and 
artificial harmonics. 

(5) Through performance on the G-string alone. 

(6) Through polyphonic playing that deceptively imitated 
several instruments. 

Touching these points we should add, that one often noticed 
how Paganini liked to change the tuning of his violin into the 
flat keys. Besides abnormally tuning up the G-string to Bb, 
and the others to Eb—Bpb-F, he affected the tuning Ab—Eb- 
Bp-F (thus raising each string by a semitone). By the aid of 
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this scordatura he could, for instance, let the orchestra play a 
piece in Eb-major (the wind then being very colorful, and the 
strings less so), while to him (by means of thus raising the strings 
by a semitone, so that he could finger the instrument as if playing 
in D-major) his own violin sounded with an intensity of color 
that made it stand out above the orchestral violins playing really 
in Eb-major. It is, therefore, incorrect to say that he played in 
D-major while the orchestra was playing in Eb-major, for in 
reality he too was playing in Eb-major, although to do so he 
applied the fingering for D-major and accordingly wrote the solo 
violin-part, sounding in Eb-major, in D-major. He simply treated 
the solo violin as a transposing instrument, like those wind- 
instruments whose parts do not sound as written. 

In a report from Erfurt in 1829 we find an interesting contra- 
diction of Guhr’s statement; it reads: 


The frequent audible retuning of the G-string shows the great 
confidence of the master in his wonderfully keen hearing and self-taught 
fingerings. In order to employ the harmonics in the remotest keys, he, 
in a second, attunes his strings to another key in an almost inexplicable 
manner. 


This scordatura, which, by the way, was applied to the lute 
as early as the sixteenth century, was certainly not invented by 
Paganini, although he raised it to a system. He used it only 
occasionally, however, employing the ordinary accordatura at 
other times. 

Concerning Paganini’s bowing Guhr writes that it was pecu- 
liarly remarkable by reason of the springing movement he imparted 
to it in passages. His staccato had nothing in common with that 
usually so called; he threw the bow upon the string and ran through 
the scale with incredible rapidity, the tones rolling along. His 
bowings were amazing in their diversity; Guhr had never heard 
with such distinctness, and without the slightest dislocation in 
rhythm, the marking of the “‘weak”’ beats in the swiftest tempo. 
“With what power did the master then endow his long drawn- 
out bow, and in the Adagio how did he breathe his tones, as it 
were, over the instrument.” Ofttimes Paganini directly reversed 
the traditional rules of the school, playing the up-beats usually 
with down-bow, and the down-beats with up-bow. And the way 
he held the violin and guided the bow differed from the style 
generally taught. He was prone to hold his right arm close to his 
side, only somewhat raising the forearm in vigorous arpeggios, 
which he performed with the lower part of the bow. His left 
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shoulder was bent very far forward. Singular, too, was his appar- 
ently careless, unconventional fashion of holding and guiding the 
bow, somewhat as one would handle a switch while out walking. 
He brought out a most unusual staccato-effect by a sort of “whip- 
ping” with the bow; the bow, “thrown” (as Guhr expresses it) 
onto the string, kept on bounding up and down by its own elas- 
ticity while the arm advanced, much as a flat stone skips when 
thrown across the water. 

The combination of bowed tones with the pizzicato is an 
effect that was known, to be sure, before Paganini, but was 
brought by him to a pitch of perfection. The chief difficulty, that 
of making the D- and G-strings sound, he circumvented by using 
very thin strings. Consequently, his artistic feats cannot be dupli- 
cated on thicker strings; in this particular accomplishment Paga- 
nini is most difficult of technical imitation. 

The extended use of the harmonics, which had been employed 
before Paganini only by musical jesters or charlatans, is one of 
the most remarkable achievements of Paganinian technique. 
Herein he possessed a weird skill; chromatic scales ascending or 
descending, trills and double-trills, entire passages on strings, ail 
were performed with the utmost ease. It is said that he now and 
then smuggled a natural tone in between the harmonics, but 
played it so artfully that the difference could hardly be noticed 
even by an expert. 

To end with, Guhr explains some singular artistic feats. 
Paganini was enabled, by the elasticity of his hand, to take in 
one bow four C’s, or four D’s, or four Eb’s, in the octave across 
the four strings, by pressing the four strings with the first, second, 
third and fourth fingers. He could bring the thumb of his left 
hand over the middle of the fingerboard in such a way that he 
could play, at pleasure, in the first three positions without the 
“extension.” 

The composer Paganini was simply the faithful reflection of 
the virtuoso, to whom the composer was bound to furnish what- 
soever the virtuoso needed for displaying his magical art. Hence, 
from 1832 onward, Paganini performed almost exclusively his 
own works; when he played others, he decked them with impro- 
vised ornamentation. He was, indeed, the greatest improvisor 
that music has ever known, and this trait likewise characterizes 
his compositions. He once remarked to his impresario, Harrys: 


I have my individual method; to it I adapt my compositions. 
Were I to play other works, I should have to adapt them to suit myself. 
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And so I prefer to write a piece myself, that assures full freedom for 
my musical feeling. 


His highly individualized style of composition also gave 
Paganini a chance to make a great show of secrecy with his works. 
During his lifetime no one else ever saw a copy of his solo violin- 
part. He always played by heart; for rehearsals he distributed 
only the orchestral parts and had them collected immediately 
after the performance, so that no unauthorized person could copy 
them. Artistic and financial considerations probably had an 
equal share in this procedure. Be this as it may, his contemporaries 
already complained that the few compositions which Paganini 
published did not conform to his mode of playing them, and 
editions were demanded with precise directions for performance 
a la Paganini. It appears that he really intended to publish such 
editions before his death, and it is to be regretted that he failed 
to carry out his intention. Later masters have taken pains to 
reduce the difficulties by means of careful directions—with how 
near an approach to accuracy we shall not venture to decide. 
At all events it would seem clear, from the above, that Paganini’s 
playing is absolutely inimitable for anyone whose physical con- 
stitution is not similar to his. 

The attitude of the modern violinist with regard to Paga- 
nini can hardly be better summed up than by the words of Joseph 
Joachim in the introduction to A. Bachmann’s work in French, 
“Les grands Violinistes du passé”’: 


Paganini’s influence on the technique of the violin is of a twofold 
nature: on the one hand, it signifies a great advance, for it is Paganini’s 
imperishable distinction that he infinitely augmented the resources of 
the instrument, both by perfecting the technique of the left hand and 
by novel bowings. The impression made by Paganini on his contempo- 
raries would not have been so extraordinary, had he not also possessed 
an individuality of true genius and extraordinary musical gifts, to which 
many of his compositions, especially the Twenty-four Caprices, bear 
witness. These are, in truth, of most highly original mastership in 
technique and composition. 

On the other hand, Paganini, through no fault of his own, exercised 
a disastrous influence; for many ambitious young violinists, fascinated 
and beguiled by his unheard-of triumphs, fancied they could win equal 
fame merely by imitating his amazing technique. Even before they had 
laid a sound and stable basis for the most indispensable requirements 
of a euphonious style, they attempted purely technical tours de force 
with unnatural contortions of arms and fingers, and neglected purity 
and beauty of tone and intonation, thus violating the universally appli- 
cable rules of the “grand style.’”’ They lost sight of material and essential 
matters, and the disastrous consequences are to-day still apparent in 
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a vast number of violinists. What with Paganini was only the means 
to an end, was for them an end in itself, and so became a monstrosity, 
a caricature. For this, Paganini cannot be held responsible, for he would 
play the simplest romance in a style that demonstrated his artistic 
greatness. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, whom I, in my youth, ques- 
tioned concerning Paganini, told me that Paganini had profoundly 
moved him by his execution of simple melodies. 


This is the truth about Paganini’s ultimate secret, and every 
young violinist should take it to heart before venturing on the 
study of the perennially seductive art-works of the wizard, 
Paganini. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 














~BRETON FOLK-SONGS 
By VIRGINIA STEARNS BEEDE 


HERE seems to be something eternally new and fresh about 

French folk-songs—something that appeals to the most fickle 

of wsthetic senses. This enduring quality is due, perhaps, 
to the obscure and problematical nature of their origins. One is 
continually hoping to pierce the veil that shrouds the history of 
these charming creations, hardly knowing that a part of their 
charm lies in their very remoteness. They have the fascination 
of very old houses whose occupants are long forgotten but in 
whose musty attics treasures of the past give forth a vague aroma 
of dust and lavender, and send one on a sentimental journey of 
imaginative exploration. 

So far it is fairly well established that folk-songs are essen- 
tially the property and creation of the people. Whether they 
are a collective work or the fruit of individual inspiration is 
dificult to determine. The theory most generally held to-day is 
expressed as definitely as possible, I believe, by Tiersot, who says: 


Created by some unknown poet-musician—obscure rhapsodist, 
bard, ignorant of the secrets taught by the masters, but imbued with 
the profound feeling of inexhaustible nature—thus created, the song, 
hardly escaped from his lips, goes—flies—passing from mouth to mouth, 
traversing time and space by the sole means of oral tradition without 
the aid of any notation whatever. This tradition sometimes lasts indef- 
initely, not without being altered by additions and variations. Such 
and such a folk-song which lulled us to sleep in our infancy, or which 
we hear sung by an illiterate peasant, may have a far distant origin 
and be like the feeble echo of a retreating antiquity.’ 


Despite the still obvious differences in customs, manners, 
language even, in the various French provinces, one finds that 
their folk-songs are generally quite similar—the same music with 
textual variants, or vice versa, according to the district. “It is 
the same with most of our songs as with legends and fairy-tales,” 
says Striffling, “‘one finds them everywhere, they travel in every 
direction, transmitting and propagating themselves with a strange 
rapidity. Consequently their birthplace usually escapes our 
knowledge.” However, there are certain provinces, all of which, 


1L’ Histoire de la Chanson Populaire, Preface, p. v. 
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curiously enough, are those retaining to some extent their primi- 
tive language, where one finds poetical and musical expression 
peculiar only to them. Flanders, Brittany, the Pays Basque, 
Alsace, and in a small degree, Béarn and Provence are in this 
category. 

Lovers of Brittany are already lamenting the decline of its 
invincible sturdiness, its fairy-like, romanesque traditions, its 
picturesque costuming, and, most of all, its deep-rooted faith. Like 
provincials, however isolated, all over the world, the Bretons are 
being weaned away from the bosom of their ancestors to the new 
world of progress and materialism. It is still possible, of course, to 
see Brittany in its untouched simplicity. There are regions, 
particularly in the south, in Finistére and Morbihan and Cornou- 
ailles where age-old religious and nuptial fétes are held, and where 
the traditional costumes are still worn. But it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that a comprehensive idea of the Breton temper- 
ament must be sought in Brittany’s literature and music—her 
two outstanding arts. Tristan et Iseult, the Lais de Marie de 
France, the Légende du Roi Arthur, live between the covers of 
book-bindings and, it is true, afford the understanding reader a 
beautiful if somewhat idealized conception of this singularly 
abstract people. It is in their folk-song, however, that one ap- 
proaches them both in spirit and in reality, for in the words of 
Gaston Paris, as quoted by Tiersot, “‘the delicate stream that 
slipped out in the time of Jeanne d’Arc still flows and one loves 
to drink from the hollow of one’s hand a few drops of its limpid 
water which sparkles brightly in the sun amidst the grasses and 
pebbles.” Indeed, Tom Taylor, in his “Ballads and Songs of 
Brittany,” goes so far as to say that for the mass of the people, 
in Brittany, “‘song has been the sole means of their preservation.” 

The reasons for the relatively great lack of amalgamation of 
Breton folk-songs with those of any other province, may be summed 
up, I believe, under three headings. In the first place, largely 
because of her geographical location, which isolates her to some 
extent from the rest of France, Brittany was not so much affected 
by foreign invasions. The Roman domination never had either 
the opportunity or the force to smother in Brittany the old Celtic 
spirit, which still exists even to-day; the Germanic tribes never 
penetrated into Brittany, and although it has been suggested 
that Breton soldiers came into contact with them during certain 
excursions into France, it is not likely that the Germanic influ- 
ence was appreciably felt by them. Anatole Le Braz has empha- 
sized the idea that after the conquest of England in 1066, the 
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Bretons, who took an active part in it were drawn into the Anglo- 
Norman orbit. “The aristocracy,” says M. Le Braz, “became 
exclusively French in language and culture. The dukes of the 
race of Hoél no longer understood Breton.” This would indicate 
a tremendous Norman influence tending to destroy the Breton 
temperament. But it is worth noting that the word “aristocracy” 
is used, permitting us to assume that the people were not much 
affected by this revolutionizing event. And indeed, M. Le Braz 
goes on to say that “the country squires, the lower clergy, the 
shopkeepers, along with the common people were the only ones 
to speak Breton habitually.” It is evident from this that the 
Norman conquest, though perhaps affecting “la musique savante”’ 
of Brittany, could not have touched her folk-song. 

But even if Brittany had been overrun with alien tribes, 
there is that in the Breton nature which would doubtless have 
prevented complete submersion of her characteristics. The French 
almost invariably speak of the Bretons as being “entétés.” They 
are as stubborn as the land they cultivate and the rocks that 
guard their coasts against the onslaught of the sea’s fury. One 
feels quite safe in saying that foreign conquerors would have had 
about as much success in eradicating native Breton characteristics 
as the Babylonians had in changing the religion of their “stiff- 
necked” captives. Like the Jews, the Bretons would have rebuilt 
their fallen temples. In my opinion this stolid tenacity, so funda- 
mentally a part of their make-up, is the biggest factor in such 
preservation of their national traits as does subsist among the 
people, and, particularly, as we have said, in their folk-songs. 

The third factor in the preservation of these songs arises from 
the intensely religious character of the people. The Bretons are 
all great mystics, for whom the supernatural is more real than 
reality. When the new curé arrived at the parish church in Carnac 
about three years ago, he demanded matches instead of the 
traditional flint, with which to light the “sacred fire” at the altar. 
The parishioners lifted their hands in horror and said, “But then 
it would not be a sacred fire!’”’ And this was not far from the 
truth! 

If their pre-Christian religion still retains such a hold on 
them, it is only natural that their present faith should be immu- 
table. With the exception of numerous and obvious traces of 
Druidism and ancient paganism, the Catholic faith has been 
immune, in Brittany, from contact with other religions, and no 
foreign influence has crept into the liturgy. Religious upheavals 
such as the Protestant Methodism of Wales or the war of religion 
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and races in Ireland never, in Brittany, checked the even course of 
Catholic music. The reciprocal influence of folk-song and church 
music has been noted in all countries and, since, in Brittany, the 
latter has remained especially pure, it never altered the character 
of the former, whether Breton folk-songs have their source in 
church music or were merely relatively similar to it. 

The great mass of these chansons populaires may not, of 
course, be really ancient. Apropos of this M. Tiersot says: 


Since the Breton song has a physiognomy quite different from that 
of the French song, it naturally follows that it comes from another 
source and is connected with other traditions. And traditions in this 
country are so tenacious that one may consider these particular ones 
as very old. Consequently, a certain Breton melody, composed in our 
century, may have conserved the features of her country’s oldest songs. 
It is the same with the costuming. The clothes our peasants wear are 
made of modern materials, but they have kept the cut and appearance 
of those of very ancient times and one may even use them as examples 
of the primitive costume. 


We have tried to give the reasons why Brittany, more than 
most French provinces has at least retained the “‘cut and appear- 
ance”’ of her oldest folk-songs. We will now have to show in what 
respects this conservation is noticeable. 

The most striking affirmation of the survival of old musical 
forms is the frequent affinity of folk-songs with plain song and 
with the ancient Greek modes. This relationship is seen in most 
French provinces as well as in other countries—Sweden, Russia, 
and, of course, Wales, Ireland and Scotland. Modal melodies 
are peculiar to Aryan countries, according to M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray,! and his theory concerning their origin is based, as 
we shall see, on this assertion. 

Numerous collections of the folk-melodies of these different countries 
allow us to note in every case, from the modal and rhythmic point of view, 
an evident family resemblance. It seems proven to-day that identical 
characteristics are found in the primitive music of all the people who 
make up the Indo-European group—that is, the people of the Aryan race. 
If this be so, is not one led to conclude that a foundation of musical 


knowledge already existed in the common cradle of all the branches of 
this race and that it was transmitted to them before their dispersion? 


M. Bourgault-Ducoudray rejects all other explanations of the 
presence of Greek modes in Breton folk-music, and insists that 
musical germs existed long before liturgical chants (the traditional 
transmitters of Greek modes) came into existence. “If the Bretons 


1Mélodies Populaire de Basse-Bretagne, p. 14. 
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had creative genius in the Middle Ages, as the great renown of 
the twelfth century Breton lais proves to us—if they have it 
still to-day, as their folk-music indicates, it is because they have 
had it from all time.” A national music is not one of those things 
which a people cares to receive at second hand. In opposition 
to this ingenious hypothesis we have the theory that modal tunes 
were introduced into the peoples’ art through church music. 
Considering the unusually intimate association of the Bretons 
with the Church, it does not seem unlikely that whatever musical 
tendencies the Bretons possessed may have been suggested or 
transformed by continued hearing of liturgical chants. Gevaert 
tells us in his “Musique de |’Antiquité” that “the teacher’s 
example, the ear, and practice sufficed to acquire the knowledge 
and skill in modes and rhythms.” “I knew in my youth,” he 
says, “an illiterate peasant who not only sang correctly the usual 
bits of the church service, but also indicated without error the 
pitch (gregorian) of any particular chant.” The difficulties 
attached to the transmission from the Church to the mouths of 
the peasants do not seem, therefore, to have been very great. 
We know, furthermore, that Gregorian chant was not only heard 
in the churches but was taught also in the Séminaires, and pos- 
sibly among the people. Tréguier was at one time “an entirely 
ecclesiastical town, unfamiliar with commerce and industry— 
where that which the layman calls chimére passes for the sole 
reality.””? 

It may be argued against this theory that Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales also possess modal melodies which are not so easily 
traced to the Church. But, as in the case of theories themselves, 
this argument is entirely conjectural, for one immediately comes 
upon such a statement as this by Tiersot: “Between the Breton 
melodies and those of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland that we have 
studied, there are no resemblances appreciable enough for one to 
recognize in them, with absolute certainty, common traits which 
would indicate a unique and primitive type.” 

Another conjecture as to the origins of these pseudo-Greek, 
or pseudo-liturgical songs is that the instruments employed in 
ancient times did not permit the use of the present diatonic scales. 
To discuss this idea would necessitate a detailed study of ancient 
and medieval instruments and their use, and I will limit myself 
to one or two quotations which may illustrate the point. Bouchor, 
in his “Anthologie de la Chanson Populaire,” says, 


4Renan: Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, p. 6. 
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Brinley Richards notes that the character of the melodies in a given 
country is closely allied with the musical instrument familiar to its 
inhabitants. The custom of using a flageolet, or a primitive hautboy, 
which permitted with difficulty the use of half-tones and, consequently, 
of certain notes in the scale, led, for example, to the composing—even 
for song—of tunes that included neither the fourth nor the seventh 
degrees of the major scale. 


Gevaert, in speaking of ancient music, says, “It is most 
remarkable, indeed, that all the Latin hymns and nine-tenths of 
the anthems are conceived in the three usual modes of the zither: 
Hypodorian, Hypophrygian and Dorian.” So there appears to 
have been indeed a close connection between the music and the 
instrument, but whether the former was responsible for the latter, 
or vice versa, cannot be determined. It is generally conceded 
that the ancient harp was the instrument of the old Celtic race, 
and the predominance of the major key, in most nations, would 
indicate that the harp’ was not responsible for the presence of 
Greek and church modes, unless, of course, the melodies in our 
present diatonic system (major and minor) are of later origin. 

The question hangs principally, it seems, on the first two 
hypotheses: that the modal system was the original and heredi- 
tary musical form of Brittany (tunes in the major being subsequent 
corruptions), or that this system crept into whatever forms existed, 
with the advent of plain song. 

The two modes most commonly found in Brittany, are, 
according to Bourgault-Ducoudray, the Hypodorian and the 
Hypophrygian—‘“‘precisely these,” he points out, “which, in ancient 
times, characterized the cult of those gods who inspired all music, 
Apollo and Bacchus.” M. Bourgault-Ducoudray associates the 
former of these with the northern part of Brittany, “where nature 
is sadder and colder, the race graver and more meditative.” The 
latter he relegates to the South, particularly to Cornouailles, 
where, says Tom Taylor, “a parallel to the mingled joyousness 
and pathos of the Irish temperament is to be found.” It would 
be difficult to make any such classifications without being thor- 
oughly familiar with the songs in their native environment. I 
think one can safely say, however, that in general, the Greek 
modes, wherever they are found in these songs, suggest a certain 
profound detachment, whether sad or gay, that is typical of the 
whole Breton temperament.” One feels that Loti’s mélopée faite de 
somnolence, de santé et de vague mélancholie”’ must have been sung 


1The harp was indeed tuned in the major keys; G, and sometimes D and E. 


It is true that the gayer tunes are generally in the major. 
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in an ancient mode. It might have been in the Dorian: “Disons 
le Chapelet,”’ for example, in Bourgault-Ducoudray’s collection: 














Jé -sus nous tend les obras du hant de son Cal - vai - re. 
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Or it might have been in the Hypodorian: “Celui qui alla voir 
sa maitresse en Enfer” (ibidem)—a little less inspirational (or 
perhaps more so, morally speaking): 
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Ay -ant per - du son cher a-mour, Quil vo-yait nuit. et 























poir le pauvre a - mant En-tra dans un cou - vent. 


Voulant la voir comme autrefois, 
Entendre encore sa voix, 

Il se présente a Lucifer 

Pour visiter l|’Enfer, 

Il se présente a Lucifer 

Pour visiter |’Enfer. 


Il l’apercoit au sombre lieu 
Sur un siége de feu! 
*‘Puis-je apaiser votre tourment 
En jeunant constamment?” 
“Puis-je apaiser votre tourment 
En jeunant constamment?” 


Messe, oraisons, rien n’y ferait, 
Je braile pour jamais. 

Dis & mes soeurs mon sort cruel, 
Pour un péché mortel, 

Dis 4 mes soeurs mon sort cruel, 
Pour un péché mortel. 
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In addition to the ancient modes, irregular rhythms, indica- 
tive, according to some critics, of a further alliance with ancient 
Greek music, suggest a characteristic ignorance of musical rules, 
or a desire to emphasize the poetic sentiment. In many cases the 








melody is subordinate to the words. “It is from the measure of 
Breton verse that Breton melody takes its compass.” A striking 
specimen of this irregularity is seen in the following example: 




















The interdependent relation of the music to the words is apparent 
in the verses of the “Ronde des Filles de Quimperlé,” as printed 
in the Champfleury-Weckerlin collection. 
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la la la la Tra 


D’un vieux ou d’un jeune, 
Devinez lequel j’ai pris. 
Tra la la la Ja la la Ja la la 
Tra la la la la pour rire. 


Devinez lequel j’ai pris, 

Le jeune laissé, le vieux j’ai pris. 
Tra la la la Ja la Ja Ja la la 

Tra la la la la pour rire. 

Le jeune laissé, le vieux j’ai pris, 
Je voudrais qu’il vienne un édit. 
Tra la la la la Ja la la la la 

Tra la la la la pour rire. 


Je voudrais qu’il vienne un édit 
D’écorcher tous les vieux maris. 
Tra la la la la la la la la la 

Tra la la la la pour rire. 


a fa fa la, pour rf ° - re. 


D’écorcher tous les vieux maris, 
J’écorcherais le mien aussi. 

Tra la la la la la Ja la la la 

Tra la la la Ja pour rire. 


J’écorcherais le mien aussi, 
J’irais vend’ sa peau a Paris. 
Tra la la la la la la la la la 

Tra la la la la pour rire. 

J’irais vend’ sa peau a Paris, 
Pour retourner dans mon pays. 
Tra la la la Ja la la la la la 

Tra la la la la pour rire. 


Pour retourner dans mon pays, 
Ou je prendrais jeune et joli. 
Tra la la la la la la la la la 

Tra la la la la pour rire. 


The theoretical influence of la race, le milieu et le moment 
finds as good a practical illustration in Breton folk-music as it 
does in Villemain’s interpretation of 18th century literature. The 


1Charles Guef: Breton Music, Tae Musica QuarTERLY, Vol. 4, p. 403(b). 
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various types of song all have something in common with the Celtic 
nature, with the peasant class, and with the Celtic spirit. It would 
be interesting (and doubtless most gratifying to the slightly passé 
shades of Taine) to develop this observation, but we will confine 
ourselves to giving a few musical examples in the hope that they 
will be more efficacious than words in describing the Bretons. 
One notable thing in this music in general is its variety of mood. 
Despite the reserve of the Bretons, their sensibility is keen and 
their emotions are vibrant. As Le Braz puts it in his Preface to 
“Chansons de chez nous,” there is something excessive “‘in these 
vehement natures of such fiery passion, and such fickle will, natures 
capable alike of the worst brutality and of the most exquisite 
tenderness, which waver, for less than nothing, between extreme 
rebellion and extreme docility.” Bourgault-Ducoudray points out 
an example of this vacillation of mood in one of the songs in his 
collection entitled, ““Un Jour sur le Pont de Tréguier.” The 
melody is gay, the words sinister and gloomy. 
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Ma fille, pourquoi donc pleurer, 
Landéra lidéré, 

Ma fille, pourquoi donc pleurer, 
Landéra lidéré? 

Je pleure aprés ma bague, 

Un, deux, trois lidéré, 

Que j’ai laissé tomber, 

Landéra lidéré. 


Et que voudras tu me donner, 
Landéra lidéré, 

Et que voudras tu me donner, 
Landéra lidéré? 

Si je te la rapportrai? 

Un, deux, trois lidéré, 

Je te donne un baiser, 
Landéra lidéré. 


Au premier coup qu’il a plongé, 
Landéra lidéré, 

Au premier coup qu’il a plongé, 
Landéra lidéré, 

Il voit l’anneau qui brille, 

Un, deux, trois lidéré, 

Au second I’a touché, 

Landéra lidéré. 


Pour le faire encore plonger, 
Landéra lidéré, 

Pour le faire encore plonger, 
Landéra lidéré, 

Elle fait un sourire, 

Un, deux, trois lidéré, 

Il n’est point remonté, 
Landéra lidéré. 
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One of the oldest types of folk-songs is the Complainte, a 
tragic tale sung in simple and realistic language. “La Complainte 
d’une Méchante,” as found in Bourgault-Ducoudray, seems to me 


particularly Breton in conception. 
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Pour rapporter la béche 
Elle rentre au logis, 

En voyant sa paleur 

Son pére est tout surpris. 
Mais quelle fit sa rage, 
Le jour ou dans l’herbage 
Il trouva sa jument 

Qui déterait l’enfant. 


Le pére prend sa hache 
Et veut la mettre 4 mort, 
Mais la fille s’enfuit 

En emportant le corps. 


ui sans le bap - ti 








. Tu - & son nou-veau - ne! 


Au juge elle déclare 

Sa conduite barbare, 

Et montrant son enfant 
Demande un chatiment. 
D’abord je restais sage 
Et vécus saintement, 
Mais je fus débauchée 
A lage de seize ans. 


Filles bien renommées 
N’allez a l’assemblée 
Qu’avec vos tous parents 
Ou des honnétes gens! 





The religious cantiques, “‘with their mixture of naive realism 
and contemplative conviction” (Tiersot) are perhaps the most 
beautiful and undoubtedly the most representative of Brittany’s 
folk-music. Nowhere else does one encounter such entire sim- 
plicity of mind and heart, both in words and music: 


Sung at the pardons, in unison, by the crowd of believers, in the 
open air, with the rumble of the sea, or the whistling of the wind across 
the landes serving as the only accompaniment for the people’s thousand 
voices—should not such songs give even an indifferent listener that 
grandiose impression gained by contact with any sincere conviction 
expressed in a way that fixes and enriches its significance? 


These two exquisite songs seem to be the best known: 
“Le Départ de L’Ame” and “Le Paradis,” both in Bourgault- 
Ducoudray’s collection: 
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Mon Ame en ce temps-la 


Ma cendre méme aura passé. 


Mon corps, ne doute pas, 
Je saurai bien te retrouver; 
Dieu qui créa la chair, 
Peut la réssusciter; 

Dieu qui créa la chair, 
Peut la réssusciter. 
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Je tiens mes yeux ravis 
Au ciel, mon vrai pays. 
J’y volerai bientét, 
Comme un petit oiseau; 
J’y volerai bientét, 
Comme un petit oiseau. 


Je serai délivré, 

Et je m’éléverai 

Plus haut que le soleil, 
Que les astres du ciel; 

Plus haut que le soleil, 
Que les astres du ciel. 


Adieu, pays d’Arvor, 
Que j’apercois encore, 
Adieu, monde affligé 

De deuil et de péché; 
Adieu, monde affligé, 
De deuil et de péché. 


A 
86 





jour. 
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with the sincerity of subjective contemplation. 
quoted is the “Trois Marins de Groix 
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The Breton songs of the sea have a constant appeal in Brit- 
tany, for the Iceland seas will always be dotted with Breton 
fishing-boats, and the French navy will always enlist a high per- 
centage of Bretons in its ranks. I remember talking to a fourteen- 
year old lad in St. Malo who had already sailed the seas from 
Java to South America—from Port Said to Japan. The sea is 
the cradle and the tomb of how many of these “Ames réveuses.” 
One hears in the folk-songs inspired by this eternal mistress the 
heavy roll of swollen waves or the mysterious progression of silver 
ripples under a grey sky. These Breton sailor-songs combine 
ingtheir simple melodies the objective charm of the tone-poem 


991 


The song here 


whose “rude melody (in 


the words of Tiersot) with its accented rhythm, its notes, tremu- 
lous and sustained, produces, as the strophe unfolds itself, an 
impression of bitter melancholy of an extraordinary intensity.” 
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Le vent du nord vint a souffler, 

Le vent du nord vint a souffler, 

Faut prendre trois ris au lumiers, 
Mon tradéritra tron lon la, 
Mon tradéritra la liré. 


Capitain’, donne un coup de sifflet, 
Capitain’, donne un coup de sifflet, 
Pare a serrer les perroquets! 
Mon tradéritra tron lon la, 
Mon tradéritra la liré. 


Le marche-pied il a cassé, 

Le marche-pied il a cassé, 

Le matelot tomba dans I’eau, 
Mon tradéritra tron lon la, 
Mon tradéritra la liré. 


1Tiersot, Sixty Folk-Songs of France, p. 30. 
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On ne r’trouva que son chapeau, 

On ne r’trouva que son chapeau, 

Plaignez le pauvre matelot! 
Mon tradéritra tron lon la, 
Mon tradéritra la liré. 


The melody is everywhere the important feature of the 
chansons de danse, the words often being confined to mere ono- 
matopoetic sounds. “It is the custom, in Brittany,” says M. 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, “‘to join with dance-tunes any poetry, the 
rhythm of which is in accord with the musical rhythm.” After 
the devotions of the pardons have been performed the Bretons 
indulge in merrymaking, and spirited, even frenzied, dance-tunes 
take the place of the religious cantiques. After weddings, the 
bridal party, as well as the guests, all dance for hours on end. 

The emphatic rhythm, as well as the onomatopoetic refrain 
are both apparent in another of Bourgault-Ducoudray’s collection, 
“Le Sabotier.” 
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C’est un sabotier qui I’a fait 

Tran Iardira lan la, tran lardiréno, 
Et qui loge dans la forét, 

Tran lardira lan la, tran lardiréno. 


La fumée noircit les parois, 

Tran lardira lan la, tran lardiréno, 
De sa cabane au fond des bois, 
Tran lardira lan la, tran lardiréno. 


Elle est toute tapissée, 

Tran lardira lan la, tran lardiréno, 
Par les cheveux des araignées, 
Tran lardira lan la, tran lardiréno. 


Comment lui porter son diner, 
Tran lardira lan la, tran lardiréno, 
Je ne sait ni chemin ni sentier, 
Tran lardira lan la, tran lardiréno. 


One of the most beautiful Breton folk-songs I have encoun- 
tered might be included in the category that Tiersot calls, “tunes 
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pertaining to active professions, to hard labor,” whose rhythms 
are in accord with the physical motion and effort of the singer. 
This song: “Le Semeur” does, indeed, seem to have a sturdy 
swing and a suspended character at the end which might suggest 
the continuance of the work without the song. 




















Pour I’an prochain je donne 
Du pain 4 trois hameaux, 
Tout en faisant l’auméne 

A cent petits oiseaux; 

Tout en faisant l’auméne 

A cent petits oiseaux. 


Sous la brise glacée 

Je sue en cheminant, 

C’est la bonne rosée 

Pour féconder mon champ; 
C’est la bonne rosée 

Pour féconder mon champ. 


Ah, quand je séme a main pleine 
Sous le grand ciel d’hiver, 

J’ai d’un coté la plaine, 

De l'autre j’ai la mer; 

J’ai d’un coté la plaine, 

De l’autre j’ai la mer. 


Hélas, sing the Bretons, je sais un chant d’amour, triste ou 
gai, tour a tour. The Breton chansons d’amour have an irrespon- 
sible air coupled with the traditional dreamy plaintiveness that 
one generally associates with the Breton temperament, but which, 
as we have seen, is peculiar only to certain types of songs. One 
of the most exquisite is the first in Bourgault-Ducoudray’s collec- 
tion, “Ma Douce Annette.” Still another one is “La Blanche 
Colombe,” which M. Striffling considers as expressive as any of 
Schubert’s lieds. 
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Moi, je m’en vais, triste et bien las, 
Ora-la-la la la la la la la la, 

Moi, je m’en vais, triste et bien las; 
Je sais pourquoi je pleure, hélas! 


Puisque ma douce m’a quitté, 
Ora-la-la la la la la la la la, 
Puisque ma douce m’a quitté; 
Saigne mon pauvre cceur blessé. 


The problem of the future of folk-song and its influence upon 
modern compositions is one which is receiving much attention 
to-day. The interdependence of music as an art, and the music 
of the people has been an established fact from Lassus on. “All 
art is rooted in the folk” says Weissmann, in The Promblems of 
Modern Music, “but with time outgrows their primitive lore. 
As music is exploited and made public it tends to break away 
from its origins. In the glare of world competition and criticism, 
music of a local or provincial type dies off, but not without throw- 
ing up unobtrusive shoots which proclaim the relationship between 
the folk-tune and the higher developments of musical art.” 

With the influx of civilization, old traditions and old arts 
cannot be conserved per se and in their original surroundings. 
The Bretons will one day be totally submerged in the French 
current, and their music will exist only in the musique savante. 
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But will it still be folk-song, in that event? Is the borrowing of 
folk-tunes merely a trick? 

Folk-music has been described as an art composed and sung 
by the people. One cannot expect to find it in chamber or concert 
music. And if one would hear the Breton songs, one must hasten 
to Brittany itself—“Au pays du temps enchanté’”—before it is 
too late. 























COMPOSING FOR RADIO 
By R. RAVEN-HART' 


considered from two points of view: the difficulties thrown 

in the way by present-day Radio technique, and the possi- 
bilities that this technique offers. What little has been written 
on the subject up to the present has dealt almost exclusively with 
the former point of view, the far more interesting question of 
“possibilities” being ignored. This is, of course, logically ridicu- 
lous, since by the natural law of progress the difficulties will 
decrease with the improvement of engineering technique, while 
the possibilities will increase. 

Nevertheless, these difficulties cannot be neglected, since the 
present-day defects of Radio transmission, and, more especially, 
of Radio reception, are bound to continue for some time: even if 
the perfect receiver were to make its appearance to-morrow, it 
might be years before it ousted all its predecessors. 

These defects can be summed up in one phrase—the reduction 
of low and high audio frequencies. Other defects exist, but in 
most cases are eventually based on these. Distortion, 7.e., the 
introduction of tones not present in the original sound, used to be 
a plague, but is fast disappearing, thanks to modern methods 
(linear detection, push-pull audio amplification, avoidance of over- 
load, etc.) 

The low frequencies, more specifically those below 100 cycles 
per second, or say even C;, are often reduced at the transmitter 
and almost invariably at the receiver (audio-frequency and loud 
speaker). Fortunately, however, the ear helps out by reconstruct- 
ing the lost notes from the harmonics heard. In general, it may 
be said that the reduction of low notes is not now such a serious 
matter as the loss of high ones. (A few years ago, the reverse 
was true: not that the reproduction of high notes has become 


Ls preparation of music for Radio performance may be 


1The author is a Radio engineer and a musician. As a result of previous articles, 
written by him more from the engineering than the musical point of view, and published 
in Paris and Berlin, personal contacts with musicians interested in this, perhaps the 
newest, branch of “‘applied music” (““Gebrauchsmusik”), have multiplied to the extent 
that enough material is available for a preliminary survey of the subject. The incom- 
pleteness of this article is fully realised, but it is hoped that it may at least serve as a 
stimulus to further study.—Eb. 
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worse, but that it has only slightly improved, whereas that of 
low notes has improved out of all recognition.) 

In order to provide room for the undesirable number of 
broadcasting stations at present existing, it has been necessary 
to space them at 10,000 cycles apart, which means that the band 
of frequencies available to each is of 5,000 plus 5,000 cycles, 
with the carrier-wave (frequency allotted to the station) in the 
middle. Hence the highest frequency that can be transmitted 
without running into the territory of some other station is 5,000 
cycles, or say E*. In many cases this restriction may be ignored: 
if, for example, the neighbouring station is far distant geographi- 
cally; but in general, frequencies above this limit are comparatively 
neglected at the sending station. 

Frequencies below this limit, down even as far as 2,000 cycles 
or say C’, are in general not badly served at the transmitting 
end (though in the case of long land-line pickups they may be 
seriously reduced), but are almost always reduced by the receiving 
set, more especially by the tuning portion of it, and by the loud 
speaker; and this reduction is again caused by the overcrowded 
ether. 

The ideal tuning devices of a receiver would give full power 
reception up to a certain limit (say 5,000 cycles) and an absolute 
cut-off there, receiving nothing at any higher frequencies, so that 
the territory of the next-door station (next-door in frequency, 
not in geography, of course) which begins at this 5,000 cycle 
frontier, would be untouched. Unfortunately, the present receiver 
does not do this, although there is a tendency to strive towards it 
(band-pass filters, etc.); the cut-off is not sharp, so that either 
the receiver must begin to weaken frequencies long before reach- 
ing the “frontier,” in order that frequencies beyond this frontier 
may be negligibly weak, or, if frequencies are kept strong up to 
the frontier, frequencies in foreign territory will also be strong 
enough to interfere. Thanks to the congestion in the ether, the 
former alternative has to be accepted. 

As a result, high notes suffer, or, more particularly, high 
overtones. This makes itself most unpleasantly evident in the 
reproduction of “‘transients,” the momentary “attack” sounds 


at the instant that a note is produced. Since such transients 
contain a very large proportion of high harmonics, the reduction 
of these completely spoils the characteristic effect. 

If one may venture a prophecy, progress here is likely to 
be in the direction of an immediate improvement of reproduction 
up to 5,000 cycles without loss of selectivity (by the special 
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devices mentioned above), followed by the inevitable drastic 
reduction in the number of broadcast stations, allowing of more 
“territory” being given to each, and hence the transmission of 
far higher frequencies without interference. There may also be 
a simultaneous tendency toward the adoption of special forms 
of transmission (antennz localising the transmission, single 
side-band, etc.), by which such interference is reduced. 


LIMITATIONS 


So much for the defects: it now becomes necessary to con- 
sider the limitations imposed by them on composing for Radio; 
and a word as to rescoring existing works for Radio can now advan- 
tageously be added. 

There is a general agreement that in writing for Radio the 
melodic lines must be kept simple and overcharged harmony 
avoided. 

Certain instruments are “undesirables,” above all, the 
double-bass, which does not pay for its keep in the Radio orchestra, 
and can best be cut out altogether and replaced by other 
bass instruments. One satisfactory solution, used by Butting 
(“Music for Radio Orchestra,”’ Op. 37, 1929), is to strengthen the 
bassoons; ’cellos in unison (octave) with bassoons are also a good 
substitute, especially in rescoring; the bass tuba has been used; 
but perhaps Vetterl (in a very valuable article on Radio Music, 
“Tempo,” Prague, July 1929), is nearest the mark in suggesting 
the saxophone, one of the instruments to which Radio is partic- 
ularly kind. (This substitution applies to original compositions, of 
course, not to rescored ones.) 

It is a curious point, by the way, that it is the faulty reproduc- 
tion of the high notes that makes the double-bass unsatisfactory; 
yet this is the case, since its particular quality is largely due to 
the repeated transients associated with the bowing, and it is the 
suppression of the high frequencies in these transients that destroys 
the quality. 

Exactly this same difficulty of repeated transients occurs 
with the tympani roll: the single beats are satisfactory because 
transients occur once only, but in the roll they are repeated. 
Butting suppressed the tympani altogether: this, perhaps, is 
going too far, as the single notes have a very high emotional 
value. 

The snare-drum is even worse, quite unusable in fact except, 
perhaps, as a solo instrument. The bass drum is not sufficiently 
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differentiated from the tympani to be worth keeping, except for 
special purposes. The remaining percussion instruments in 
general reproduce well, and celeste, bells, triangle, excellently. 

The weakness in rhythmic instruments which may result 
from the suppression of percussion can perhaps best be met by an 
extended use of the banjo (Butting, in the work quoted; also 
Kiinnecke, “Symphonic Dance Suite,” 1929); or of the piano, 
which reproduces excellently except in the upper octave. (““Ex- 
cellently” assuming a good transmitter and a good receiver; hardly 
anything is so severe a test of either as a piano solo.) 

The strings other than the double-basses are excellent: the 
viola is perhaps even better over Radio than in reality, its special 
quality seeming to stand out more clearly. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to avoid complex string harmonies: Butting went so far 
as to suppress the second violins altogether. Vetterl, in the 
article quoted, mentions a point which no one else seems to have 
noticed: the undesirability of unison of violin and voice. 

The wood-wind, in general, is satisfactory: flutes are rather 
too penetratingly reproduced in the middle register, and, perhaps, 
take on too much of a reed tone on the lower notes. 

The brass, in general, used to be the engineer’s terror, but 
now-a-days is satisfactory, if kept reasonably quiet. It will, 
however, be necessary for a higher standard of horn-playing to 
become general if this instrument is to remain, since Radio is 
brutally revelatory of any faulty playing. One hopes it may 
remain, being delightful though dangerous. 

In view of the great possibilities of the small orchestra for 
Radio, the need for quiet mechanical operation should be remem- 
bered: the average clarinet solo withits distressing accompaniment 
of clicks will serve as text. And a performer with a cold or a 
cough ought no more to be tolerated in a small Radio orchestra 
than a similarly afflicted singer would be. 

So much for the effect of Radio limitations on original com- 
positions. Rescoring is an entirely different matter and one on 
which much experimental work is necessary. 

The treatment of the double-bass has already been mentioned. 
The replacement of the tympani roll in rescoring is an urgent 
matter: there is need here for a scientific study (by oscillograph) 
of the transients and (by musicians) of how far they can be reduced 
without too completely losing the original effect. It seems prob- 
able that such “imitation” rolls with reduced transients will be 
possible either by special organ-pipes, or by audio-oscillators 
modulated at sub-audible frequencies. 
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Another vitally important point is that of the compression 
of nuances. One knows that, whereas music may range from 
ppp to fff (or say 1 to 1,000,000), Radio music is limited between 
p and f (or say 1 to 10,000, one hundred times less). If the con- 
ductor does not keep within these limits, all minor changes of 
volume being scaled down in proportion, either the soft passages 
will be lost, or the loud ones will overload the transmitter: or, more 
probably, a more or less musical “‘control engineer”’ will step in 
and take charge of the scaling-down. This, of course, is entirely 
objectionable (except in the case of a performance in public 
simultaneous with the Radio transmission), since the conductor is 
the only person who has any right to a say in the matter. The 
engineer should come in merely as his advisor, preferably by giving 
him visual indication at his desk: the more radical idea of isolating 
him from the orchestra by a glass wall so that he hears only the 
loud speaker result also finds support. Whether such a change 
be desirable is at least open to question; whether, in fact, it is not 
preferable to expect the conductor to educate himself to know how 
his orchestra is being reproduced. 


PossIBILITIES 


Here we are on practically virgin soil. Little music has 
as yet been written specifically for Radio production: one may 
mention Butting’s and Kiinnecke’s works, already quoted, Gold- 
bach’s “Radio Listener,” Weill’s “Berliner Requiem,” the works 
recently done at Baden-Baden (1929)—Herrmann’s “Suite for 
Radio,”’ Humpert’s ““Music for Radio,” Pepping’s “Kleine Messe,” 
Fitelberg’s “Serenade for Radio,” Eisler’s “‘Tempo der Zeit,” 
Gross’s “‘Chamber Cantata,” Goehr’s “Pep,” and especially the 
Hindemith-Weill “Lindbergh’s Flight.” The scoring of Butting’s 
work has already been referred to. Of the others, there is little 
to say from our point of view, though further reference will be 
made to one feature in the “Lindbergh’s Flight.” Jazz-band 
instruments were used in several cases: e.g., in “Pep,” and in 
Kiinnecke’s suite, scored for “‘jazz band with orchestral accom- 
paniment.” 

In all these cases the limitations of Radio were duly taken 
into account, but so far as could be told by listening, or by what 
since has been made public, its possibilities were never exploited 
(except in the “Lindbergh,” and here only to a very limited 
extent). 
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Yet these possibilities are almost incredible. Lest the 
reader think that this word is unduly employed, a quotation from 
Zenneck (Proceedings I. R. E., January, 1929) may be given: 


We also have means for passing from one audio frequency to another 
by way of modulating, filtering, and heterodyning. I wonder if in 
the near future music will take advantage of this possibility. For in- 
stance, by using such a frequency-changing device . . . a bass singer may, 
if needed, appear as a tenor: or when a flautist should play a number in 
A flat major which is very uncomfortable on a flute, he might well play it 
in D major, which is much easier, and then by a frequency-changing 
device . . . transpose it. 


However, to come to more immediate possibilities, it should 
first of all be noted that we now have the balance of the orchestra 


. almost entirely in our own hands. No longer (to quote Redfield, 


**Music, a Science and an Art’’) need the wood-wind instruments 
remain “stepchildren,” or be “sunk without a trace in a tutti 
passage.” All we now have to do is to move them nearer the 
microphone. 

But there is also the very interesting point of momentary 
artificial unbalance at will: we can make any instrument, no 
matter how feeble its tone, dominate the full orchestra. Thus, 
for example, a tuning-fork held near the microphone will impose 
its particularly clean tone on any background: or the very weak 
vibrations of a string after plucking will do the same if its instru- 
ment (violin, mandoline, etc.), be swung nearer the microphone. 
Better still, a separate hooded microphone (with variable ampli- 
fication) close to the favoured instrument, will allow a harp, for 
example, even when played pianissimo, to be audible through no 
matter what orchestration. 

To go a stage further, many entirely new orchestral colours 
can be obtained by having certain instruments play in sound- 
proof, glass-fronted boxes, each fitted with its own microphone, 
and this having an audio-frequency filter associated with it. 

Thus, for example, the already pure tones of a flute can be 
etherealised by filtering out the upper harmonies; a trumpet also 
lends itself excellently to this procedure. 

Or, even more striking, the fundamental and perhaps the 
octave of an instrument rich in overtones, such as the bassoon, 
can be filtered out, leaving the higher overtones “floating.” 

These, and suggestions such as those of Zenneck quoted 
above, obviously need special equipment and research. There 
is, however, one Radio possibility which is so simple that advan- 
tage already has been taken of it, almost unwittingly. It remains 
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to realise this possibility and to use it deliberately, and this can 
be done at once; for this reason it is desirable to emphasize here 
that for Radio purposes a solo can be played or sung pianissimo 
and yet dominate the fullest orchestral accompaniment, merely by 
having the soloist come nearer to the microphone. 

The results are charming, whether the solo be instrumental 
or vocal, but owing to the great difference in quality between 
the soft and loud singing voices, it is in this connection that they 
are most important. This is perhaps even more marked when 
the voice speaks rather than sings (e.g., Honegger’s ““King David,” 
Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” and “Gurrelieder,” Obouhov’s 
“Book of Life,” and the Hindemith-Weill “Lindbergh’s Flight,” 
referred to above.) 

The first-mentioned of these is one of the best examples, 
although not written for Radio. The writer has heard the “King 
David” repeatedly performed in concert, and once by Radio 
(with Honegger himself conducting); only on this one occasion 
were the words audible throughout and the voice unforced. 

The emotional effect of the whispered speaking voice was 
overwhelmingly demonstrated in “‘Lindbergh’s Flight,”’ where his 
reiterated reply to “Sleep,” is “I am not tired,” each time spoken 
more and more softly and sleepily, until the last repetition is an 
almost inaudible whisper. (Notice that “‘almost inaudible”; of 
course, one realised perfectly well that this whisper is in reality 
nearly as loud in the loud speaker as “Sleep’s” voice, but one 
could not resist the impression of “inaudibility” because of the 
whispering quality of the voice.) 

This appears to have been the only example of the exploitation 
of Radio possibilities in all the “Radio Music” at Baden-Baden: 
it was also quite undoubtedly the clou of this section, according 
to the critics. (See especially Band, in “Funk,” and Hamburger, 
in the Copenhagen “Politiken.’’) 

But the first real Radio music still remains to be written, 
by some composer who will take the trouble to study Radio 
possibilities and not merely Radio limitations, and who is fortu- 
nate enough to find a Radio engineer and a broadcasting station 
that will codperate with him. 











RICHARD WAGNER : AN ESTIMATE 


By H. MORGAN-BROWNE 


IME was when Mr. Bernard Shaw proclaimed himself the 

only man in London who understood Wagner. Exactly 

what part of Wagner he understood, and exactly how 
serious he was in making this remark no one, of course, ever 
knew—one may safely omit excepting the great man himself; 
for it is doubtful if he ever allows himself either to know exactly 
what he means, or exactly how serious he is about it. He is a free- 
thinker in the finest sense of the word. But, for me, it is quite 
certain Mr. Shaw, by every mark and sign a supremely different 
man from Wagner, never understood him at all. Nietzsche, 
indeed, he has understood, and carefully has he refrained from 
mentioning this. Bergson he has understood. Ibsen he has almost 
superseded. From Wagner’s own writings it would seem that he, 
too, had small claim to understand himself. Invariably he mis- 
took deep and massive feeling for profound and comprehensive 
thought. He thought much about feeling but mistook this type 
of thought for general philosophy and tried to bring such thought 
into line with other philosophies with which it had nothing in 
common—he lost his way entirely! He seems to have been an 
actor, false, somewhat mean of character and vain indeed—away 
from his music a poor though energetic creature. In some respects 
the poet’s, Brooke’s, sonnet on Wagner is the foulest and vulgarest 
thing ever written, in others it is somewhat true. 

Again we have, in England, Mr. Newman, whose name should 
certainly receive honourable mention where Wagner is discussed. 

But I feel that all Mr. Newman ever rightly understood about 
Wagner is that Wagner composed some very important music, 
and that he cut a picturesque figure in the world of musical fame. 
It is not appreciation but analysis that Mr. Newman understands 
so well. In none of his writings does he show any kinship with 
Wagner. The expression of fine shades of massive emotion (phrase 
borrowed from Mr. Havelock Ellis) so essential a feature of 
Wagner’s mind seems, by all clues and signs, absent from Mr. 
Newman’s writings. It is most to be found in the writings of 
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Havelock Ellis himself, and to some extent in those of Walter 
Pater. Had Havelock Ellis been musical, he indeed might have 
claimed to understand Wagner. Nor is Mr. Sabaneiev much 
nearer with his talk of elemental and barbaric vigour of the 
German races. There is just as much elemental and barbaric 
vigour in the Zulu, and he is often a musician, but the result is 
totally different in flavour and kind. 

Feeling, with the Zulu, accumulates rapidly then discharges 
voluminously, as it were, with great mercurial bursts. With the 
true German and certainly with Wagner, feeling massively spread 
throughout the whole sensory-nerve system, accumulated in vast 
quantities but slowly, and discharged or expressed itself slowly 
after long periods of cerebration, of elaboration within the brain, 
after long contemplation of it by the classifying and cause-seeking 
faculties of the mind. Reason can do little with such feelings but 
retain them for attempted consideration, and during that period 
of retention such feeling gives birth to many strange children: 
eventually a bewildering and varied host of feelings emerge—and 
the quiet contemplation of that vast horde affords an infinitude 
of mental excitement which creates in one an illusion of having 
reasoned much and of having thought with great intellectuality— 
deep and varied feeling is mistaken for deep and varied thought 
(rationalising). Meanwhile the brooding period of retention has 
greatly increased the power and refinement of the feelings: the 
whole man has become obsessed by the sensory-nerve system, 
the whole organic being—arterial and respiratory and gland sys- 
tems—are working harmoniously together to the production of 
the highest degree of human ecstasy. Those who are ashamed 
to think in such terms can never understand the full power of 
music—after all, they might remember that the body can be a 
holy temple, as well as a devil’s picnic-ground. I venture to 
think it is far better suited to the former purpose. It is only, 
however, during such states of attunement that the body with 
all its organs ceases to act as a prison for the soul, and allows it 
some faint glimpses out on to Eternity. The merit of Wagner 
lies, I take it, in this: that of all musicians he possessed the richest 
and most massive sensory-nerve system, and that his musical 
compositions aimed consciously or unconsciously at setting into 
operation, in the most general and lasting way possible, this 
immense machinery of appreciation which he had thus within 
himself. He was no grammarian; he sought no idiom, as the 
word is. He wished merely to minister to feeling, for preference 
the most diffused and massive type of feeling, that is, feeling laden 
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with contemplation. He had, of course, none of Debussy’s French 
prejudices against thought and feeling in esthetics, no useless 
psychological preventions against allowing esthetics to become 
more than a play of the senses. Debussy either never knew or 
never cared that the retention of an esthetic feeling in the mind 
for it to mate with emotion and thought, heightened the action 
of the senses and made it more lasting. Moreover, this alliance 
with what we, through ethical prejudice, are apt to regard as our 
‘higher faculties” prevents the inhibitory brain-centre from exert- 
ing the same parsimonious control it would were our enjoyment 
supposed by us to be purely sensuous—far more often than we 
know we fail to enjoy because, however innocent it may be, we 
deem the enjoyment unworthy. As we see from watching chil- 
dren, nearly every perception of sense is pleasurable, the length 
of a stick, the colour of a dust-bin: but prejudice, in later years 
(necessary prejudice, I admit) decides which pleasures may have 
our energy of mind and body to enhance them. 

Debussy, with immature notions derived from his psychol- 
ogist group of friends, sought to liberate esthetics, sense-percep- 
tions, from their almost inevitable accompaniment (in a human 
mind) of emotion and reflection and, too, of a certain blind instinct 
of constructiveness. 

He succeeded as far as it was humanly possible to do so, 
thereby reducing greatly the area of response, making an artificial 
severance of the esthetic from our general life. This has certain 
advantages, but yet a greater number of drawbacks. French 
nature is parsimonious—German prodigal. Intellect is thrifty, 
feeling is like Fortunatus’ purse, the more it spends the faster 
it is replenished. Nietzsche, who was eventually rent asunder by 
the twain antagonistic forces of ethics and esthetic feeling, who 
could not, of course, reconcile their eternal quarrels or incongruent 
aims, never seemed to dream even that the vulgar bourgeois 
German had in him a depth of feeling in beauty which might 
well make the Greek xsthetics seem a child’s toy; to those who 
know. Refinement of manners, which is all the world ever seems 
to understand by refinement, requires but a modicum of organic 
delicacy—it depends on observance, action not feeling, and is 
open to all who have strong will-power. Nietzsche’s love of 
control, balance, made him ashamed of Wagner’s immeasurability 
—the German immensity and chaos of feeling. The fact that 
Nature does not, on occasion, despise what we deem chaos, was 
the signal for Nietzsche to despise Nature. But his very contempt 
was a lie, as he himself admitted, the music of Wagner attracted 
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him fatally !—far more it haunted him, than the music of Bizet— 
but Bizet’s music was his lawful wife—Wagner’s his discarded 
but bitterly regretted mistress. 

True, it matters little who was right or wrong; the thought 
which matters is that Wagner’s appeal in music was spread over 
a far wider area of human sensibility than that of any other 
composer. 
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Richard Wagners und Friedrich Nietz- 
sches.] 

Srecuiicn, Lupwice 
Vom sichsischen Volkslied; Beitrige 
zum Werdegang des Volksliedes unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Gros- 
senhainer Pflege. 112 p, kl. 8°. Leip- 
zig; F. Brandstetter, 1928. 

STEINITZER, Max 
Padagogik der Musik. iii, 61 p, 8°. 
Leipzig; Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1929. 

SrrapaL, AuGusT 
Erinnerungen an Franz Liszt. 
gr. 8°. Bern; P. Haupt, 1929. 

TertzeL, Evcen 
Das Problem der modernen Klavier- 
technik. $., durchges. Aufl. [Nebst 
Erginzung:] Elementarstudien der Ge- 
wichtstechnik und Rollungen beim 
Klavierspiel. xv, 178 p, 8°.; 9 p, 4°. 
Leipzig; Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1929. 

Varré, Marcit 
Der lebendige Klavierunterricht; seine 
Methodik und Psychologie. $11 p, 8°. 
Berlin; Simrock, 1929. 

WaGneEr- UND Mozart-FEstsPieLe; Miin- 
chen, 1929. Hrsg. v. d. Generaldirektion 
d. Bayer. Staatstheater. Schriftl.: 
Arthur Bauckner. 97 p, 4°. Mitinchen; 
Knorr & Hirth. 

Wipor, Cx. M. 

Die Technik des modernen Orchesters; 
ein Supplement zu Berlioz’ Instrumen- 
tationslehre. rs. v. Hugo Riemann; 
2., erg. Aufl. viii, 290 p, 8°. Leipzig. 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1929. 

Wouzocen, Hans von 
Musik und Theater. kl. 8°. 
burg; G. Bosse, 1929. 
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Worss, Erica 
Beethoven. 94 p, kl. 8°. Regensburg; 
G. Bosse, 1929. 
7 © 


Bernarp, R. 
Jacques Durand. 
Mensuelle. 

DanpveE tot, A. 
Petits cétés amusants de la vie musicale. 
{Ed. nouv.] Paris; Editions Dandelot. 


Davin, Lucien 
La prononciation romaine du latin et le 
chant grégorien. 62 p, 8°. Grenoble; 
Librairie Saint-Grégoire, 1929. 

DoorstaER, G. VAN 
Calligraphes de musique 4 Malines au 
XVIE siécle. (Extrait du Bulletin du 
Cercle archéologique, littéraire et artis- 
tique de Malines.) e. Malines; 
Dierickx-Beke Fils, 1929. 

DvuHAMEL, Raovut 
Lucien Fugére, chanteur scénique fran- 
gais. Préf. de Sacha Guitry. 4e éd. 
205 p, 16°. Paris; B. Grasset, 1929. 

Dupré, P.-E. 
La voix; l’art du chant. 38 p, 8°. Paris; 
Heugel, 1929. 

Larocue, Tu. 
Principes traditionnels d’exécution du 
chant grégorien d’aprés l’école de 
Solesmes. xviii, 331 p, 16°. Paris; 
Desclée & Cie., 1929. 

Lassicur, Frank 
Ciselures. 136 p, 8°. Albert; R. Grossel. 
{Includes the essay La musique en 
Hatiti.] 

Liévens, Lion 
La lecon de voix et la lecon de chant 
chez soi avec l’unique méthode d’en- 
seignement auditif. 12 p, 4°. Paris; 
L. Liévens, 1929. 

MacMaster, Henry 
La folie de Robert Schumann. 8°. 
Paris; N. Maloine, 1928. 

NORMAND, JACQUES 
Saint-Saéns. (Extrait de Le temps a 
des ailes.) Paris; Calmann-Lévy. 

ScHtogzer, Boris DE 
Igor Stravinsky. 81 p, 8°. 
Aveline, 1929. 

SERvIEN, Pius 
Introduction & une connaissance scien- 


Genéve; Revue 


Paris; C. 


tifique des faits musicaux. Paris; A 
Blanchard. 
. 7 
a 
Atcanrr, C. 


Il Teatro regio di Parma nella sua 
storia. Parma; L. Battei. 





Bustico, Guipo 
Bibliografia delle storie e cronistorie dei 
teatri_ italiani. Milano; Bollettino 
Bibliografico Musicale, 1929. 

I Concresso INTERNAZIONALE DI Brp- 
LIOGRAFIA E  BIBLIOFILIA. Mostra 
bibliografica musicale; Bologna, Archi- 
ginnasio, giugno 1929. 90 p, 8°.§ Bo- 
logna; Impr. Azzoguidi, 1929. 

Manta, A. 

Joseph Addison e i primordi dell’opera 
italiana in Inghilterra. Roma; Casa 
Ed. Musica. 

MontTanE.ut, A. 

I rapporti musicali nel dialetto romag- 
nolo. Forli; La Poligrafica Romagnola. 

Pirvati, Mario 
Fra Gherardo di Ildebrando Pizzetti. 
142 p, 16°. Milano; Bollettino Biblio- 
grafico Musicale, 1928. 

ScHINELLI, ACHILLE 
Brevi cenni di storia della musica; 
l’evoluzione storica delle principali 
manifestazioni. 84 p, 24°. Milano; 
C. Signorelli, 1928. 

STUDI PUBBLICATI DALLA R. Universiti 
pI TorIno NEL IV CENTENARIO DELLA 
Nascita pi EMANUELE FILIBERTO, 8 
Luecuio 1928. viii, 498 p, 8°. Torino; 
F. Villarboito e Figli, 1928. [Includes 
the study Quattro sonetti musicati per 
le nozze e in onore di E. Filiberto e 
Margherita di Francia, by L. Torri.] 


VevarpiTa, Sasso Maria 
Gli insegnamenti artistici nella scuola 


elementare; disegno, musica, lavaro 
manuale. 26 p, 8°. Caltagirone; G. 
Malannino & Co., 1928. 

” + 


In1BaRNE, F. . 
Mendelssohn; su vida y sus obras. 190 


p, 8°. Paris; Editorial Hispano-Ameri- 
cana, 1929. 

Mesa, R. 
Liszt; su vida y sus obras. 192 p, 8°. 
Paris; Editorial Hispano-Americana, 
1929. 


Moufoz Pérez, ANTONIO 
J.S. Bach; su vida y sus obras. 192 p, 
8°. Paris; Editorial Franco-Ibero- 
Americana, 1929. 
Meyerbeer; su vida y sus obras. 191 p, 
8°. Paris; Editorial Hispano-Americana, 
1929. 

Ramirez Ancet, E. 
Beethoven; su vida y sus obras. 190 
p, 8°. Paris; Editorial Hispano-Ameri- 
cana, 1929. 
Haendel; su vida y sus obras. 190 p, 8°. 
Paris; Editorial Hispano-Americana, 
1929. 
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Recio Acttrro, PepRo 
Haydn; su vida y sus obras. 194 p, 8°. 


Paris; Editorial Hispano-Americana, 
1929. 
Mozart; su vida y sus obras. 192 p, 8°. 
Paris; Editorial Hispano-Americana, 
1929. 


Schubert; su vida y sus obras. 188 p, 
8°. Paris; Editorial Franco-Ibero- 
Americana, 1929. 

Schumann; su vida y sus obras. 191 
p, 8°. Paris; Editorial Franco-Ibero- 
Americana, 1929. 

Vera, FRANcIscO 
Wagner; su vida y sus obras. 191 p, 8°. 
Paris; Editorial Hispano-Americana, 
1929. 
* * 
. 


Santos Fonseca, Emma Romero 
Seis anos de divulgacgao musical (1923- 
1928). 
* * 
* 


Bonset, Jac. 
Vademecum voor den _ klavierspeler; 
leiddraad bij het piano-onderwijs. Met 
een voorwoord van Ulfert Schults. @e, 
herziene druk. Amsterdam; G. Alsbach 
& Co. 

Kunst, J. 
Over soendaneesche zangmuziek. Wel- 
tevreden; G. Kolff & Co., 1929. 


Leopotp, J. H. 
Nabetrachtingen van een concertganger. 
21 p, 8°. oe W. L. & J. Brusse. 

Loman, A. D., 
De logische | committe der muziek. 
Amsterdam; G. Alsbach & Co. 

Pots, ANDRE M. 
Het leven van Franz Schubert aan de 
jeugd vertelt. 16 p, 8°. Antwerpen; 
L. Opdebeek, 1929. 

Textor, K. A. 
Methodiek van het pianospel; een hand 
boek bij de studie van the piano 
onderwijs, ten dienste der muziek 
examens. vii, 305 p, 8°. Amsterdam; 
Seyfardt. 





Urivs, Jacques 
Mijn loopbaan. Amsterdam; N. V. van 
Holkema & Warendorf. 


SKJERNE, GODTFRED 
Matthias Heniksen Schacht, Musicus 
danicus eller danske Sangmester. Ko- 
benhavn; H. Hagerups Forlag, 1928. 


* * 


HELFERT, VLADIMIR 
Jiri Benda. I. 214 p, 8°. 
SoureEK, OTAKAR 
Dvofaékova citanka; clanky a skladby. 


Brno; 1929. 


91 p, 4°. Praha; Statni Nakladatelstvi, 
1929. 
. . 
Frra, G. 


Nunta in Judetul VAlcea. 56 p, 8°. 
Bucarest; Academia Romana, 1928. 


- . 


Gutnsk1, Mateusz 
Instrumenty muzyczne; monografja 
zbiorowa. 46 p, Warszawa; 
“Muzyka.” 


Havrern, Feuixs R. 
Muzycy w anegdocie i humor muzyczny. 
Lédz; K. Neumiller, 1929. 


TotwinskI, GABRYEL 
Akustyka muzyczna. Warszawa; Tow. 
Wyd. Muzyki Polskiej, 1929. 


* * 
* 


Kosuits, OLEKSANDR A. 
Ukrainska pisnya za kordonom; svitova 
konsertova podorozh Ukrainskogo Nat- 
stonalnogo Khoru. 287, 102 p, 8°. 
Paris; 1929. 





